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Personality in Literature 


An Essay in Defence of Psychography: 


written in accordance with some theory of the 

nature of personality — George Meredith is a 
likely case that occurs to me —and an enquiry into 
such working theories would be of great interest. But 
that is an aspect of the subject which I would like to ex- 
clude from the present enquiry, which is to be concerned 
not so much with personality as objectively conceived 
by the writer, but rather with the writer’s own person- 
ality — the subjective nature of personality, the part 
it plays in the process of writing; what, briefly, we might 
call the creative function of the personality. This is, 
perhaps, a vague subject, but its very vagueness is the 
excuse I offer for dealing with it. If we can introduce a 
few definitions into this twilight, a good service to 
criticism will have been rendered. As it is at present, 
this word ‘personality’ is tossed about, a more or less 
meaningless counter, from critic to critic. There is 
scarcely a literary judgment made anywhere in recent 
times that does not resolve itself into a statement such 
as: the work of so and so is good because it is the perfect 
expression of his personality. This is not an exaggera- 
tion. I take the first book that comes to my hand. It is 
Volume I of the Cambridge Shakespeare, with a general 


[LD wire many writers, especially novelists, have 


1 Psychography — a method of writing ascribed to me by Mr. Morris U. Schappes 
in THE Symposium, April 1931. 
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Introduction by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. There I find 


this passage — three birds for a single stone: “. . . who 
can doubt that every true man, small or great, leaves 
some print of himself on his work, or indeed that he 
must if his work be literature, which is so personal a 
thing. As Sir Walter Raleigh puts it, “No man can walk 
abroad save on his own shadow’. Yes, but as another 
writer, Mr. Morton Luce, well comments, ‘an author 
may be — perhaps ought to be — something inferior to 
his work’.”” That reminds me of another passage, from 
The Sacred Wood of Mr. T. S. Eliot: “Poetry is not a 
turning loose of emotion, but an escape from emotion; 
it is not the expression of personality, but an escape from 
personality.” “But, of course,” adds Mr. Eliot, “only 
those who have personality and emotions know what it 
means to want to escape from these things;” and 
earlier in the same essay he has explained his meaning in 
these words: 


The point of view which I am struggling to attack is perhaps 
related to the metaphysical theory of the substantial unity of the 
soul: for my meaning is, that the poet has, not a ‘personality’ to 
express, but a particular medium, which is only a medium and not 
a personality, in which impressions and experiences combine in 
peculiar and unexpected ways. Impressions and experiences which 
are important for the man may take no place in the poetry, and 
those which become important in the poetry may play quite a 
negligible part in the man, the personality. 


I do not quote these passages as texts, to attack or 
commend, but merely as illustrations of the use of the 
word ‘personality’ in modern criticism, and of the evi- 
dent concern which critics have for its significance or 
otherwise. It will, however, be realised that the point of 
view of Mr. Eliot is a very exceptional one, and in fact 
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a protest against a universal reliance on a vague con- 
cept. I expect Mr. Eliot would hold that the notion of 
personality is znevitably vague; at least he does not at- 
tempt to define it. I think, however, that the attempt 
will be worth while. 

We cannot hope to arrive at a definition of personality 
without encroaching to some extent on the science of 
psychology. Some of you will be uneasy at the prospect. 
Nevertheless, this is where I take my stand, even against 
my best friends in criticism, such as Mr. Eliot himself. 
I believe that criticism must concern itself, not only 
with the work of art in itself, but also with the process 
of writing, and the writer’s state of mind when inspired 
— that is to say, criticism must concern itself, not only 
with the finished work of art, but also with the work- 
man, his mental activity and his tools. If you do not 
admit that, we cannot really make any useful progress 
together. But assuming we are agreed on the sphere of 
criticism, than I cannot conceive how the critic can 
avoid a dependence on general psychology. You may 
say that psychology is a very doubtful science, and that 
none of its conclusions is established, but that is to set 
yourself up as a better psychologist than the psycholo- 
gists themselves. No: if you depart a single pace from 
the consideration of the work of art in isolation from all 
personal questions, you involve yourself in psycho- 
logical considerations. It might be possible, for example, 
to plunge into the quarrel of Romantics and Classics 
with nothing in your armoury but an objective measur- 
ing-rod. An infallible distinction might be found in the 
use of the letter ‘p’, in feminine rhymes and false 
quantities; it would be infallible, but it would be dull. 
You would separate your sheep and goats, but the really 
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interesting question which is why some people are goats, 
and others sheep — that question would be left unsolved. 

That is why as a literary critic, I am tempted to seek 
an alliance with psychology, but I would like to dis- 
tinguish between a general entente, and a treaty of 
obligations. As a literary critic, that is to say, as a 
scientist in my own field, I reserve the right to maintain 
my territorial rights when | enter into treaty with an- 
other science. I accept just as much as seems relevant 
to my purpose, and I reject anything that conflicts with 
the evidence of my own special sensibility. But actually, 
if the literary critic will approach psychology without 
prejudice, he will find certain important conclusions 
which are generally accepted by psychologists them- 
selves, and which he can apply with great profit to his 
understanding of literature. 

I will take as an example, because it is relevant to the 
enquiry I am making, the theory of the mind as de- 
veloped by the psycho- analysts, particularly by Freud. 
I am aware that there are certain fundamental aspects 
of psycho-analysis which are hotly disputed by psychol- 
ogists in general — particularly that part of the theory 
which supposes the existence of an unconscious mind, or 
unconscious region of the mind. Now it happens that 
this particular hypothesis is the one which the literary 
critic is likely to be most tempted to adopt. Let him use 
every caution, for as one psychologist has warned us: 
“All usages of the term ‘unconscious’ that imply that it 
is an entity, such as saying that ideas are in the uncon- 
scious, or that the unconscious is dynamic, show a 
thoughtless or uncritical attitude —or ignorance.” 


? Henry Herbert Goddard, “The Unconscious in Psycho-analysis,” Prodlems of 
Personality (1925), p. 300. 
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Freud himself, as we shall.see, is not guiltless in this 
respect. I think, however, before we begin to criticize 
Freud, or even to use any of his terms, we should make 
sure that we know the meaning of them. It so happens, 
that in a recent essay,’ Freud himself has given a con- 
cise résumé of his theory. He writes: 


The division of mental life into what is conscious and what is 
unconscious is the fundamental premise on which psycho-analysis 
is based; and this division alone makes it possible for it to under- 
stand pathological mental processes, which are as common as they 
are important, and to codrdinate them scientifically. Stated once 
more in a different way: psycho-analysis cannot accept the view 
that consciousness is the essence of mental life, but is obliged to 
regard consciousness as one property of mental life, which may 
co-exist along with its other properties or may be absent. 


Then Freud shows how we are compelled to adopt the 
concept of the ‘unconscious’: 


We have found — that is, we have been obliged to assume — that 
very powerful mental processes or ideas exist which can produce in 
the mind all the effects that ordinary ideas do . . . without them- 
selves becoming conscious . . . this is the point at which psycho- 
analytic theory steps in with the assertion that such ideas cannot 
become conscious because a certain force is opposed to them, that 
otherwise they could become conscious, and that then one would 
see how little they differ from other elements, which are admittedly 
mental. The fact that in the technique of psycho-analysis a means 
has been found by which the opposing force can be removed and 
the ideas in question made conscious renders this theory irrefutable. 
The state in which the ideas existed before being made conscious is 
called by us repression, and we assert that the force which instituted 
the repression and maintains it is perceived as resistance during the 
work of analysis. . . . We see, however, that we have two kinds of 
unconscious — that which is latent but capable of becoming con- 
scious, and that which is repressed and not capable of becoming 


3 The Ego and the Id. (Eng. tr. 1927). 
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conscious in the ordinary way. . . . That which is latent, and only 
unconscious in the descriptive and not in the dynamic sense, we 
call preconscious; the term unconscious we reserve for the dynami- 
cally unconscious-repressed. . . . 


That, I am afraid, is a very long quotation, but it is 
essential to use these terms — conscious, preconscious 
and unconscious —and to use them in an accepted 
sense. The words as used by Freud have been subjected 
to a vast amount of criticism and Freud has not been 
afraid to revise his terms and make them more precise 
in response to this criticism. But now I think we may 
accept them as definite, with the proviso that for some 
of the processes described by Freud, particularly the 
phenomenon of repression and the consequent state of 
dynamic unconsciousness, an explanation in terms con- 
sistent with the known facts of brain physiology is ad- 
mitted to be necessary. Such an explanation is made 
possible, for example by the use of Morton Prince’s con- 
cept of ‘neurograms’, or neurone patterns impressed on 
the brain cells in the act of sensation. All that the psy- 
cho-analysts would lose in adopting such a thorough- 
going materialistic basis for their theory is the aura of 
mysticism and magic which is the too dear price they 
pay for popular success. 

Freud says, in the work from which I have been 
quoting, that “in every individual there is a coherent 
organisation of mental processes, which we call his 
ego, and this is the preliminary definition of “person- 
ality’ of which I am in search. This ego is identical with 
the conscious flow of our thoughts, the impressions we 
receive, the sensations we experience. From this ego 
also, according to Freud, proceed the repressions “by 
means of which an attempt is made to cut off certain 
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trends in the minds not merely from consciousness but 
also from their other forms of manifestation ancac- 
tivity.”’ Now Freud, following another Austrian writer, 
Georg Groddeck, claims that the conduct through life 
of the ego is essentially passive — we are ‘lived’, as it 
were, by unknown and uncontrollable forces. That 
seems to be a promising hypothesis for our investigation 
of the personality of the poet. But we need more terms 
before we can further the discussion of this theory. 

Near to the word ‘personality’ we have another word, 
often used interchangeably with it, sometimes con- 
trasted with it — I mean the word ‘character’. We have 
also a group of words with very vague connotations, but 
which nevertheless can, I think, be given a group 
significance — I mean words like ‘instinct’, ‘intuition’, 
‘spirit’ and “soul’. These words can be closely related to 
the terms used by Freud in his definition of the uncon- 
scious. Character can be explained as a disposition in 
the individual due to the repression of certain impulses 
which would otherwise be present in the personality; 
character, that is to say, which always has such a posi- 
tive aspect, is really the result of certain fixities or 
negations imposed on the flow of consciousness. A flood 
gains character and direction when it is confined be- 
tween banks. 

Before trying to show how the mind of the poet func- 
tions with the three levels of consciousness — the con- 
scious, the preconscious, and the unconscious (presently 
I am going to suggest that they may roughly be de- 
scribed as the levels of experience, imagination and 
fancy), let me draw confirmation of the rightness of 
Freud’s general analysis of the mind from an unex- 
pected quarter. I was reading the other day a work 
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which has recently after thirty years, been revived in 
music and print by Dame Ethel Smyth: Te Prison, by 
H. B. Brewster, a philosophic dialogue of great force 
and originality and there I found this definition of the 
personality: 


We live in a web of associated memories; our general map — the 
chart thanks to which we know more or less clearly where to put 
what, recognize analogies, form classes, make order out of chaos and 
accumulate experience — is a network of memories. And one of 
ourselves, the loudest voiced one, the one we usually think of when 
we say J, corresponds to the spot on that map where the most 
frequent and familiar memories cross each other, as the railroad of 
a country at its capital. 


You will perceive how nearly that definition ap- 
proaches Freud’s conception of the ego as “a coherent 
organization of mental processes.” Much more in 
Brewster’s dialogue might be related to Freud’s psy- 
chology; for example, that state of mind which Brewster 
opposes to the personality is nothing but Freud’s un- 
conscious Jd, and when Brewster writes: “To me the 
world as usually thought of, with its fundamental 
opposition of subject and object, appears and disap- 
pears, blinks into and out of existence with one par- 
ticular rhythm of thought. It disappears with the 
dissolution of self; and personality is merely one of the 
possible means by which that dissolution may be 
effected””— when Brewster writes that, he is ac- 
curately, if fancifully, describing the alternation be- 
tween the outward life of the ego or personality, and the 
inward life of the unconscious Id. Religion, said Brew- 
ster, is self- dispersion; morality is animal sympathy; 
and there is no necessary connection between the two. 
How this agrees with Freud’s analysis of the religious 
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and moral faculties in man could be easily demonstrated. 

It would-be easy, too, to give many further illus- 
trations from literature which would give support to 
our preliminary definition of personality, but as they 
are so often bound up with, and even confused with, the 
notion of ‘character’, we must first make a clear dis- 
tinction between the two. You all know that the word 
‘character’ derives from the Greek word meaning an 
engraved stamp; and in common usage it always implies 
a man moulded in a pattern, firm, consistent, depend- 
able. Again, the use of the word for that literary form 
known as ‘the character’ and practised by Theophras- 
tus, Vauvenargues and others, gives the same meaning: 
a consistent type. Descriptive psychologists adopt this 
same conception; the definition of Minsterberg may be 
quoted as typical. Character, he says, “is the power to 
keep the selected motive dominant throughout life.” 
The difficulty about such a definition is that some 
‘power’ — force, will or energy —1s implied, for which 
there is no adequate theory of causation. The psycho- 
analysts have supplied this, and again I think their 
hypothesis is the most suggestive one for our purposes. 
They regard inhibition as the basis of character, and a 
definition which we may accept as representative is that 
of Dr. Roback, which reads: “ [Character is] an enduring 
psycho-physical disposition to inhibit instinctive im- 
pulses in accordance with a regulative principle.’ 
Now there are various words in that very condensed 
definition which need explanation. Inhibition I have al- 
ready referred to, but if you do not care to accept it in 
its psycho-analytical sense, I think it will do for our 
definition if you merely regard the “disposition to 


4 “Character and Inhibition.” Problems of Personality, p. 118. 
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inhibit” as the “will to overcome,” in the ordinary 
moralistic sense. Again, the phrase “instinctive im- 
pulses” need not be given any but its normal meaning 
— there are many instincts besides the sex instinct, and 
if any one instinct is more in question than another, I 
think it is probably the gregarious instinct. There is a 
passage in that classical analysis of the character, Mere- 
dith’s The Egoist, which describes this aspect of the 
problem very well. “ Within the shadow of his presence,” 
Meredith writes of Sir Willoughby Patterne, “he com- 
pressed opinion as a strong frost binds the springs of 
earth, but beyond it his shivering sensitiveness ran 
about in dread of a stripping in a wintry atmosphere. 
This was the ground of his hatred of the world; it was an 
appalling fear on behalf of his naked eidolon, the tender 
infant Self swaddled in his name before the world, for 
which he felt as the most highly civilized of men alone 
can feel, and which it was impossible for him to stretch 
out hands to protect. There the poor little lovable crea- 
ture ran for any mouth to blow on; and frost-nipped and 
bruised, it cried to him, and he was of no avail! Must we 
not detest a world that so treats us? We loathe it the 
more, by our measure of our contempt for them, when 
we have made the people within the shadow-circle of 
our person slavish.” 

This does not mean that the man who avoids the herd 
will thereby form his character; you don’t inhibit an 
instinct by avoiding its activity. But the man who 
maintains his solitude, his integrity, in the midst of the 
herd, that man is by way of forming his character. Dr. 
Roback quotes very appositely Goethe’s couplet: 


Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille: 
Ein Charakter im Strome der Welt. 
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A talent is created in solitude; a character in the stream 
of the world s -—a sentiment which I would ask you to 
remember because I am presently going to suggest that 
this difference between the conditions necessary for the 
formation of a character and for the formation of what 
Goethe calls a talent, corresponds precisely with the 
difference between rhetorical and lyrical literature, 
which is the difference often loosely implied in the terms 
classical and romantic. 

But first I must draw your attention to the final clause 
in Dr. Roback’s definition of character: it is an enduring 
disposition to inhibit instinctive impulses “in accordance 
with a regulative principle.” That, of course, implies that 
there is an element of self-determination in character. 
Or put it this way: characters vary enormously in value, 
and I think a little consideration will show that the 
differences in value are due to differences in intelligence. 
A man without any intelligence, a lunatic, is a man most 
decidedly without any character. A man with a perverse 
intelligence, like Don Quixote, is a deformed character, a 
caricature of the real thing. Another negative aspect to 
remember is, that character is not the result of experi- 
ence. It is possible for groups of men to endure, over 
lengthy periods, the same experiences (I am thinking 
particularly of the experiences of war) and to emerge at 
the end of it with their characters not in the least 
changed. Character is in fact armour against experience; 
it is not in itself deflected by experience. From whatever 
direction we approach it, we get the notion of fixity; and 
once a man’s character is determined, it is hardly possi- 
ble to speak of his moral or spiritual development. A 


5 Stendhal has said the same thing: “On peut tout acquérir dans la solitude, 
hormis du caractére.”’ De / Amour, Fragments Divers, 1. 
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character is ‘set’, ‘hard-boiled’ as the slang phrase 
vividly expresses it. Not even the emotions will dissolve 
it, or move it. The emotions indeed, are irrelevant to 
character; they are waves which break themselves in 
vain against its base. History is full of examples of 
great characters who have exercised their justness and 
firmness in spite of the emotional claims of friendship 
and love. .... 

Character, in short is an intellectual ideal which the 
individual selects and to which he sacrifices all other 
claims, especially those of the sentiments or emotions. 
It follows that character must be placed in opposition to 
personality, which is the general-common-denominator 
of our sentiments and emotions. That is, indeed, the 
opposition I wish to emphasize; and when I have said 
further that all poetry, in which I include all lyrical 
impulses whatsoever, is the product of the personality, 
and therefore inhibited by character, you have the main 
theme of my essay. One problem absorbs me above all 
others: it is what I will call the intermittency of genius. 
Why, more often than not, does a poet blossom out in 
his adolescence and early manhood, and then wither to 
pedantry and dullness? Why does inspiration work fit- 
fully and often at intervals of many years? Why, to put 
these questions in concrete terms, did Milton cease 
writing poetry for twenty-five years? Why, in our own 
time, has Paul Valéry experienced a similar eclipse? Why 
did a poet like Gray write only one poem of supreme 
excellence? Why, for a brief decade, did the great poetic 
genius of Wordsworth pour out its richness, and then 
lapse into comparative poverty? One could ask a hun- 
dred questions of this kind, but do not imagine that I 
am going to provide a universal Key to answer them all. 
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I think, however, that this problem of the relations of 
personality to character does provide the right setting 
for such questions, and if psychology can solve its prob- 
lem, then with the aid of psychology we shall be on the 
way to solving our own literary problem. 

I think it would be too simple a solution to say that 
character and personality being so opposed, inspiration 
will flow so long as the personality does not harden into 
character. In psychology you have always to reckon 
with the phenomenon of compensation. If you suppress 
one instinct, you revive another; we are infinitely com- 
plex machines, so that a check on one action is apt to 
release the spring of another action. The man of charac- 
ter may have repressed the conscious functioning of 
certain instincts; he cannot, however, prevent them 
from forcing their way underground into the precon- 
scious and unconscious states described by Freud. The 
physical potentiality of the instincts remains in the 
body, though their surface workings may be suppressed. 
What is suppressed in consciousness may be found ac- 
tive in the imagination, which might be identified with 
the preconscious of Freud’s phraseology. Dr. Jung con- 
firms this supposition, remarking that “the unconscious 
feeling of the intellectual is peculiarly phantastic, often 
in grotesque contrast to an exaggerated, rationalistic 
intellectualism of the conscious. In contrast to the pur- 
posefulness and controlled character of conscious think- 
ing, the feeling 1 is impulsive, uncontrolled, moody, ir- 
rational, primitive, archaic indeed, like the feeling of a 
savage.° Along these lines, I think, we might explain the 
art of certain rationalistic intellectual types of the 
present day —I mean in literature, the writings of the 

6 “ Psychological Types.” Problems of Personality, p. 300. 
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Surréalistes in France, of Franz Kaffka in Germany, 
and even the later writings of Mr. James Joyce; and in 
painting, the art of men like Paul Klee and Max Ernst; 
for all of which I personally have great sympathy. Let 
me interpose here this axiom of criticism: by explaining 
the nature of a work of art, we do not explain it away. 
Art always rises superior to its origins. It is an entity of 
direct appeal; we do not, in the process of appreciation (no 
process butanimmediate insight) unfold the process of cre- 
ation. Our present business is criticism, not appreciation. 

To return to my main argument: this phantasy pro- 
ceeding from the unconscious or preconscious which is 
the balance or compensation arising in the mind as a 
response to the repression of instincts in the interests of 
the intellect (and possibly therefore of character, for we 
have seen that character is determined by the intellect), 
this phenomenon I would like to identify with fancy; 
and this I think fits in well, not only with the modern 
types of art and literature already mentioned, but gen- 
erally with the distinction between fancy and imagina- 
tion in the literature of the past. I must avoid, if only 
for lack of time, the endless controversy which revolves 
round these two words; I have, besides, on another oc- 
casion pointed out the relationship which exists be- 
tween the intellect and fancy. 

For the sake of a tidy correspondence, it ought to be 
possible to relate imagination to personality, and this I 
think can be done without much difficulty. But now we 
must enlarge our description of personality. As a pre- 
liminary I have suggested that the term might be identi- 
fied with Freud’s “Ego’ —a coherent organisation of 
mental processes. But the coherence of this organisation 
is not to be confused with the fixed organisation of a 
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character — any more than the coherence of a work of 
art is to be confused with the concision of a machine. 
The nature of this coherence is very well defined in an 
essay 7 on personality by Mr. Ramon Fernandez. He 
has been discussing Nietzsche’s conception of personal- 
ity, which he finds wanting in just this element of 
coherence. “To be coherent,” he explains, “does not 
mean that one fee/s oneself the same, nor that one acts in 
the same way in all circumstances, but rather that one is 
ready to meet every circumstance when once a certain 
inward perspective has been established; it does not 
mean that one never changes, but that the changes of 
the world always find you ready to select your own point 
of view ... the more complicated the personality 
grows, the more unstable it becomes, and the more it 
submits to the influence of the mind. . .. The ideal 
personality would be that of a man who showed himself 
ever capable of adapting his being to the movements of 
his thought, and whose thought would be ever in accord 
with the universal; who, in such conditions, considering 
himself with stern impartiality, would accept gladly 
that idea which for the moment may take the lead; be- 
cause thought which ceaselessly renews itself will make 
him —in Emerson’s phrase, ‘live always in a .new 
dawn’, but at the same time it will prevent him from 
falling into incoherence, being guaranteed by its own 
laws.” Such a conception of personality is admittedly 
based on the most exact, the most complete and fearless 
revelation of a personality that we possess: Montaigne’s 
Essays. I perhaps need only quote one of a hundred 
passages in which this notion is put forth. It is a suffi- 
ciently famous one: 
7 De la personnalité (1928). The passage translated is on pp. 86-87. 
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What I do I do thoroughly, as a matter of habit, and make one 
step of it; and I seldom take any step that steals away and hides 
from my reason, and that is not very nearly guided by all my 
faculties in agreement, without division or inner revolt. My judg- 
ment takes all the blame or all the praise for it; and the blame it 
once takes it takes always, for almost from birth it has been one: 
the same inclination, the same direction, the same strength. And 
in the matter of general opinions, I have ‘since my childhood 
occupied the position I had to hold. 

You will see that in both authors we have the idea of 
a free disposition which is that of the sensations and 
memory — the sensual being — and that this being is 
given coherence, is defined or outlined, by a judgment 
which is innate. The mind or ego is a synthesis of the 
sensations, is generated by conscious experience, by that 
inward perspective which Montaigne exercised so freely 
for our delectation. The judgment does not govern the 
sensations — that is the process of repression which 
results in character; judgment emerges from the history 
of our sensations, is elected by them; and the coherence 
of personality is indeed the coherence of a history of a 
process; not the coherence of a dogma, of a hierarchy. 

Mr. Fernandez’ book, from which I have just quoted, 
has much more to offer us that is suggestive; its only 
fault, in my opinion, is that it tends to confuse the 
coherence of the personality with the fixity of the char- 
acter; at least, it does not clearly mark off the functions 
of character. But speaking of the restricted, the too 
limited notion of personality in Corneille, he gives us a 
perfect description of character —he describes it as 
“‘the tragic conformity of a man to his definition” —I 
would say to his ‘ideal’; Freud would say to his ‘ego- 
ideal’. The personality knows no such definitions, no 
such ideal; it is an active process of thought, a balance 
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of relations maintained between our various feelings 
and sentiments. From this. process, this play of thought, 
comes a certain act of belief, the z//ative sense of New- 
man. This is not a subject to embark on now — I mean, 
the whole subject of the nature of belief. I would merely 
suggest that the reality of the personality — its opera- 
tive efficiency — is dependent on a belief in the existence 
of the self, a belief that may have little support in objec- 
tive evidence, but is made possible by that insight into 
the future, that belief in the continuity of experience, 
which is the will to live. This is, you will see, a state of 
mind very different from that involved in character: the 
whole difference between blind compulsion to an ex- 
ternal and arbitrary ideal, and an organic coherence 
intuitively based on the real world of sensation. 

I would like for my last illustration to pass from Mr. 
Fernandez to a friend of his, whose work he has criti- 
cised so intelligently: I mean Marcel Proust. Proust’s 
great work, it seems to me, rivals Montaigne’s in the 
deliberate light it throws on this problem of personality. 
“Frequent discussions with Marcel Proust,” writes Mr. 
Fernandez (p. 23), ‘“who would adopt instantaneously 
no matter what point of view, have revealed to me that 
man dehumanizes himself by excess of affectivity at 
least as much as by excess of rationality. . . . To wish 
to introduce unity into the life of sensation and affec- 
tivity, by separating out one’s sentiments and giving 
them a structure without ever leaving the level of con- 
crete life, was not that precisely to put oneself in quest 
of a personality?” Proust was very much occupied by 
this problem of personality and gave most attention to 
the very aspect of the problem that I now wish to con- 
sider here — I mean the extent to which the personality 
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depends on the memory, and particularly on the mem- 
ory of sensations. There is a famous excursus, coming 
almost exactly in the middle of Proust’s long epic, which 
is a key to the author’s whole philosophy of art and life. 
He has just related how, in a moment of complete 
physical collapse, there comes to him, by an instinctive 
act of recollection, the living image of his grandmother; 
and it is only at this moment, more than a year after her 
burial, that he becomes conscious that she is dead. This 
causes Proust to reflect that ‘““at whatever moment we 
estimate it, the total value of our spiritual nature is more 
or less fictitious, notwithstanding the long inventory of 
its treasures, for now one, now another of these is un- 
realisable, whether we are considering actual treasures 
or those of the imagination” — or those actually of the 
memory. Then Proust goes on to make this very signifi- 
cant, and for his work, quite essential analysis of the 
personality: 


For with the cloudiness of memory are closely linked the heart’s 
intermissions. It is, no doubt, the existence of our body, which we 
may compare to a jar containing our spiritual nature, that leads us 
to suppose that all our inward wealth, our past joys, all our sorrows, 
are perpetually in our possession. Perhaps it is equally inexact to 
suppose that they escape or return. In any case, if they remain 
within us, it is, for most of the time, in an unknown region where 
they are of no service to us, and where even the most ordinary are 
crowded out by memories of a different kind, which preclude any 
simultaneous occurrence of them in our consciousness. But if the 
setting of sensations in which they are preserved be recaptured, 
they acquire in turn the same power of expelling everything that is 
incompatible with them, of installing alone in us the self that 
originally lived them.® 


® Cities of the Plain by Marcel Proust, translated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. 


Vol. I, p. 219. 
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Now, Mr. Fernandez is very critical of this passage 
and therefore of-Proust’s method in general. He does not 
deny its acuteness, nor its significance — for Proust. 
But far from being the key to Proust’s genius, he re- 
gards it as a confession of Proust’s weakness. Mr. Fer- 
nandez’ criticism at this point would be much clearer if 
it were combined with a distinction between personality 
and character; as it is, the inadequacy of Proust’s analy- 
sis is impugned against such notions as the integrity of 
our sentiments, our ideals, our spiritual progress. “If 
Proust is to be believed,” Mr. Fernandez writes, “‘not 
only can man not guarantee his sentiments, and conse- 
quently his acts, and consequently man must be an 
eternal failure, but also he must renounce the consola- 
tion of feeling that he progresses despite this discon- 
tinuity and this intermittent blindness. . . . It is the 
problem of spirituality, of the value of the ideal, of the 
future and of human progress, that is set by the Prous- 
tian analysis of the intermissions of the heart... . If 
the intermissions of the heart and their corollaries repre- 
sent the depths of human nature, the supreme experi- 
ence of our ego, then the spiritual life must be ranged in 
its entirety in the category of the imagination, and the 
intelligence is the highest point of human development 
to which we may pretend . . . the victory of the in- 
telligence would mark the defeat of the spirit.” 

But is so much implied in Proust’s analysis? It is, I 
think true, that, as Proust says elsewhere, the respect 
for moral obligations, faithfulness to friends, the 
achievement of a task, the observance of a discipline, 
have a surer foundation in blind habits, than in the 
momentary and ardent flights of our sensibility. But 1s 
this not equivalent to saying, that character as we have 
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defined it is formed by the inhibition of the instinctive 
life — that, put inversely, the full and free life of the 
personality must be sacrificed in the interests of any 
fixed ideals, whether of morality or the imagination? 
But does this mean that no alternative progress is 
possible for the personality? That is the momentous 
question to which we are finally driven, and all I can do 
in conclusion is to try and give an answer to it. 

You may have noticed how closely Proust’s analysis 
agrees with Freud’s. It is the phenomena of the mind in 
its conscious, unconscious and even preconscious phases 
of repression and censorship, that Proust is describing 
in words not far removed from the scientific vocabulary 
of psycho-analysis. But I doubt very much that Proust 
had any exact knowledge of psycho-analysis; at many 
points we must regard his work as a confirmation, or an 
anticipation, of the observations of Freud. Proust 
speaks of the heart, and Freud of the mind; but these 
are interchangeable concepts. 

I will not carry the parallel any further. But I do wish 
to point out how closely Proust’s description of the inter- 
missions of the heart can apply to that other parallel 
phenomenon — the intermissions of genius, or inspira- 
tion, to which I have already referred. We all have our 
moments of inspiration, and perhaps they only differ as 
between an ordinary mortal and a genius, in the degree 
of their intensity. Poets have not often described their 
creative experiences, but there is one account, quoted 
by Mr. Percy Lubbock in his Introduction to the Letters 
of Henry Fames, that is quite unique in the beauty and 
fulness of its revelation. Henry James began one night 
to feel his way towards a novel which he had in mind, 
and among the working notes for this novel were found 
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some pencilled lines from which I would like to read the 
essential passage: 


Infinitely interesting — and yet somehow with a beautiful 
poignancy in it that makes it strange and rather exquisitely 
formidable, as with an unspeakable deep agitation, the whole 
artistic question that comes up for me in the train of this idea . . . 
of the donnée for a situation that I began here the other day to 
fumble out. I mean I come back, I come back yet again and again, 
to my only seeing it in the dramatic way — as I can only see 
everything and anything now; the way that filled my mind and 
floated and uplifted me when a fortnight ago I gave my few 
indications to Xz Momentary side-winds— things of no real 
authority — break in every now and then to put their inferior little 
questions to me; but I come back, I come back, as I say, I all 
throbbingly and yearningly and passionately, oh mon bon, come 
back to this way that is clearly the only one in which I can do 
anything now, and that will open out to me more and more, and 
that has overwhelming reasons pleading all beautifully in its breast. 
What really happens is that the closer I get to the problem of the 
application of it in any particular case the more I get into that 
application, so that the more doubts and torments fall away from 
me, the more I know where I am, the more everything spreads and 
shines and draws me on and I’m justified of my logic and my 
passion. . . . Causons, causons, mon bon — oh, celestial, soothing, 
sanctifying process, with all the high sane forces of the sacred time 
fighting, through it, on my side! Let me fumble it gently and 
patiently out — with fever and fidget laid to rest — as in the old 
enchanted months! It only looms, it only shines and shimmers, too 
beautiful and too interesting; it only hangs there too rich and too 
full and with too much to give and to pay; it only presents itself 
too admirably and too vividly, too straight and square and vivid, 
as a little organic and effective Action... . 


Referring to this confession, Mr. Lubbock says: “It 
is as though for once, at an hour of midnight silence and 
solitude, he opened the innermost chamber of his mind 
and stood face to face with his genius.” I think, in the 
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consistent phraseology I have tried to adopt, we might 
say that in such a mood of creative activity, the author 
stands face to face with his personality. He stands fully 
conscious of the wavering confines of his conscious mind, 
an expanding and contracting, a fluctuating horizon 
where the light of awareness meets the darkness of 
oblivion; and in keeping aware of that area of light and 
at the same time watching the horizon for a suggestion 
of more light, the poet induces that new light into his 
consciousness; as when, at twilight, no stars are visible 
to a casual glance, but shine out in answer to a concen- 
trated stare. Such lights come, of course, from the latent 
memory of verbal images in what Freud calls the pre- 
conscious state of the mind; or from the still obscurer 
state of the unconscious, in which are hidden, not only 
the neural traces of repressed sensations, but also those 
inherited patterns which determine our instincts. But it 
is not inspiration alone —not the sudden ingress of 
light — which makes the poet; that is only the inter- 
mission which if isolated, leads to an easy despair. The 
essential faculty is an awareness of one’s own person- 
ality, and the capacity to cultivate its inherent activi- 
ties “without division or inner revolt,” so accurately 
described by Montaigne. Montaigne was not a poet, 
though he might have been an inspired novelist. But 
that is beside the point; what distinguishes one kind of 
artist from another is not their states of mind, their 
mental machinery, but a difference in the distribution of 
sensational development — the difference, that is to 
say, between a poet and painter is a difference between 
verbal-aural and plastic-visual sensibility; a difference 
of material, not of method. And that, it seems, is an- 
other way of saying with Mr. Eliot that “the poet has, 
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not a ‘personality’ to express, but a particular medium, 
which is only.a medium . . . in which impressions and 
exepriences combine in peculiar and unexpected ways.” 
It looks therefore, as though the one thing an artist 
must avoid is a high moral character. Only why drag in 
morality? A man of character is generally distinguish- 
able as a man of action, and if we say that there is a 
fundamental opposition between the artist and the man 
of action, the statement is acceptable enough. At least, 
it would fit typical artists like (to mention only poets) 
Shakespeare and Blake. It would explain the sudden 
withering of Wordsworth’s genius: he acquired a charac- 
ter. But what of Milton and Goethe? Well, of Milton we 
can say that he was a poet of one kind in his youth, that 
he then became a man of action and was silent for 
twenty-five years, and then became of a poet once more, 
but of a different kind. Of Goethe I cannot speak with 
any confidence, but I suspect that a complete analysis 
might reveal a real poet and a real personality, but a 
somewhat fictitious character. Finally —to repeat a 
suggestion I have already made — may we not perhaps 
explain the dreary quarrel of romantic and classic as an 
opposition between two kinds of art, coming respec- 
tively from personality and from character? It is an 
explanation that would work out very well in practice. 
We have only to think of Dryden and of Dr. Johnson, 
and to compare them with Shakespeare and Keats. 
The only objection which I can foresee to this theory 
of personality in literature is, that it does not account 
for the moral and intellectual development in a poet like 
Shakespeare. Between Romeo and ‘fuliet and Measure 
for Measure, between Hamlet and The Tempest, there is 
a vast difference which we can only call in Nietzsche’s 
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phrase, a transvaluation of all values. But the poet and 
his poetry remains the same. The medium, the material 
—all pedantry apart —is one. But then must we con- 
clude, because a man of character is an admirable 
spectacle, in his fixity of demeanour and directness of 
action, a type to be envied and imitated, that therefore 
this other type of man, this mobile personality of which 
poets are made, can show no compensating virtues? Of 
course not; but I must not follow this ethical trail. I 
would merely remark that the virtues of personality 
inhere in its very mobility; for though thought by its 
own nature is capable of development, it can only be 
implemented by the whole personality, and therefore 
made real, when that personality is free to adapt itself 
to the movements of thought. Thought and personality 
go hand in hand, and their goal, whether confessed or 
not, is a perfect humanity; but character cannot move 
outside the boundaries of its dogmas. The mobile and 
the lyrical is thus clearly opposed to the static and 
classic. 
HERBERT ReaD 
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F CRITICISM has any importance other than its own 
| quality as writing — that is, if we are to read it not 
as we read Pater on the mystery of smiles, but for 
eesthetic clarification — that importance extends in two 
directions: to create, develop, or guide discrimination in 
the public, and to provide the artist with an articulated 
reaction that will indicate to him the nature of his de- 
ficiencies and the extent of his achievements. Whether 
such criticism has any effect upon public or artist is in- 
determinate, and not entirely relevant. What is perti- 
nent is that its absence may lead to incomprehension, 
public irritation and an uneconomic waste of talent. 
Had Edwin Arlington Robinson been subjected to 
precise and intelligent criticism instead of to the en- 
comiums of M. Cestre and the uncritical exposition of 
Mr. Mark Van Doren, his collected work might have 
been less bulky but the quality of the remaining poems 
would have been much higher. And what happened to 
Mr. Robinson is now likewise happening to such men as 
Yvor Winters, Hart Crane or Stanley J. Kunitz. These 
poets are either appreciated or vilified — I have never 
seen them criticized. 
The only kind of criticism that, I believe, can serve 
the two purposes mentioned is a precise, specific analy- 
sis, line by line, word by word if need be, of a particular 
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work of art. So treacherous and slippery with misuse 
have our critical terms become, that we can no longer be 
sure that any epithet means the same thing to two 
people, or even to one person at different times. The 
discussion of fundamental problems that chokes our 
journals is too often vitiated by the general looseness of 
terms that insures either worthless denial or illusory 
assent. In the interest of accuracy I suggest that each 
practising critic preface his work not with a general 
credo but with an analytic treatment of several poems 
that would exemplify both his taste and his standards. 


As introduction to my attempt towards a precise but 
not exhaustive criticism of four poems, I wish to posit 
two propositions: 

First, that all poetry is contemporary. Any element 
that depends for its value upon a convention no longer 
operative is 7pso facto a defect. The logical conclusion of 
such a principle is that each generation must re-write 
its history of poetry, determining anew the esthetic 
validity of its past. 

Second, that economy is a positive, and absolute 
virtue. The more economical way of attaining an iden- 
tical effect is a/ways preferable. 


(a) Lo! as a careful huswife runs to catch 
One of her feathered creatures broke away, 
Sets down her babe and makes all swift dispatch 
In pursuit of the thing she would have stay, 
Whilst her neglected child holds her in chase, 
Cries toe catch her whose busy care is bent 
To follow that which flies before her face, 
Not prizing her poor infant’s discontent; 
So runn’st thou after that which flies from thee, 
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Whilst I, thy babe, chase thee afar behind; 

But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me, 

And play the mother’s part, kiss me, be kind: 
So will I pray that thou mayst have thy Will, 
If thou turn back, and my loud crying still. 


The development of the poem is obvious: the particu- 
lar actions of, and relations among, a fowl, a mother and 
a child, are presented in the first eight lines; in the 
next four, the incident is raised to a metaphorical plane 
when the same relationship is indicated for another set 
of characters: the thing sought (fowl), the seeker 
(mother-housewife), a discontented pursuer of the 
seeker (the baby); the closing couplet continues on the 
same plane, expressing the desire that the metaphor 
become an actuality. Now the meanings of this sonnet, 
although apparently clear and definite, are upon scru- 
tiny found to be far from precise. Examining the first 
series of images and their relationships, I perceive that 
the theme hinges upon the duality of function of the 
second character, who is both mother and housewife. 
The author, however, has failed to integrate all the 
implications of such a figure. For the mother, even if the 
fowl escaped the hands of the housewife, would eventu- 
ally return to quiet her restless child; but are we to as- 
sume that, on the second plane, the person addressed in 
the sonnet will similarly mother the poet whether or not 
the “hope” be caught? If we do accept this meaning, the 
sense of the poem is impaired; if we do not, we realize 
that the poet has not entirely governed his words and 
images. Such laxity I consider a fundamental defect. 
Another flaw is the metaphorical representation of the 
“hope” of the pivot character by the image of a fleeing 
fowl, the lack of dignity of which contributes to making 
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the thought trivial. And in the last couplet there is a 
pun on the word “will” that I must also regard as a 
weakness. Unless one know that the author’s given 
name is William, the force is dissipated; but since the 
author is exterior and irrelevant, we have here an in- 
stance of a poem that is mot “finished when it 1s fin- 
ished,” but that must depend for complete clarity on an 
external aid. Despite the fact, therefore, that the sonnet 
is fluent, rhythmically varied and seemingly tight in 
structure, it is basically not quite satisfactory. 


(b) Love is anterior to life, 
Posterior to death, 
Initial of creation, and 
The exponent of breath. 


Each word here has a plurality of connotations, but so 
sharp are the denotations that nothing is included that 
is not fitting and essential. For example: the word “ex- 
ponent,” used in its mathematical sense of that which 
gives value to any quantity, shocks the mind by its un- 
expectedness in the context, yet one would not willingly 
relinquish it for any other as soon as its aptness is under- 
stood. Similarly with the dual meaning of the word 
“initial,” which signifies both that which gives birth to 
creation, and the abbreviated initial that serves as the 
symbol for a proper noun. Love becomes, then, either 
the cause or origin of creation, or the brief sign of it. 
We may choose either as primary, but the other is not 
only possible but definitely enriches the thought. In 
conclusion, I note that there is no sensuous imagery, 
the words appealing only to the intelligence, or the wit, 
of the reader. 
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(c) Felix Randal 


Felix Randal the farrier, O he is dead then? my duty all ended, 

Who have watched his mould of man, big-boned and hardy-hand- 
some 

Pining, pining, till time when reason rambled in it and some 

Fatal four disorders, fleshed there, all contended? 


Sickness broke him. Impatient he cursed at first, but mended 
Being anointed and all; though a heavenlier heart began some 
Months earlier, since I had our sweet reprieve and ransom 
Tendered to him. Ah well, God rest him all road ever he offended! 


This seeing the sick endears them to us, us too it endears. 
My tongue had taught thee comfort, touch had quenched thy tears, 
Thy tears that touched my heart, child, Felix, poor Felix Randal; 


How far from then forethought of, all thy more boisterous years, 

When thou at the random grim forge, powerful amidst peers, 

Didst fettle for the great gray drayhorse his bright and battering 
sandal. 


The speaker in this poem is a Catholic priest, whose 
duty it was to administer the last sacraments (“‘being 
anointed and all,” “heavenlier heart,” “sweet reprieve 
and ransom Tendered”’) to the dying farrier. Clearly 
stated, this fact is independent of our knowledge that 
the writer, Gerard Manley Hopkins, was a Jesuit. The 
development is simple: he has watched the powerful 
farrier waste for months until he became delirious; 
Randal’s initial impatience was calmed by the priest’s 
attentions; may God rest this man, who during the time 
of his health had never foreseen this end. 

I shall not here attempt a complete discussion of the 
metre, diction and sound-value of this unconventional 
sonnet. With only a word, then, to indicate that the 
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metre is not syllabic but depends upon ordinary stress 
(that is, accents fall as they would in a prose order) I 
shall confine myself to a presentation of some of the 
sound-textures of the lines, and to partial comment on 
a few of the verbal felicities. In general, the compact 
form of the poem is achieved by constant playing upon 
the similarity of vowels and consonants, with skilful 
modulation to add variety. It must be pointed out, 
however, that nowhere is there any sacrifice to sound of 
meaning. Many a poet has been harmed by the excessive 
use of such devices as alliteration and rhyme, and yet 
Hopkins, more alliterative even than the Anglo-Saxon 
bards, employs this common literary trick with such 
genius that it becomes an important structural element 
in the very meaning of the poem. But to be specific, I 
shall analyse a few of the lines: 


L. 1: Alliteration: Felix farrier; Randal farrier; dead 
duty ended. Vowel modulation: dead then to 
ended; Randal to ended. 

L. 5: Note that the involuted four-line sentence of the 
first quatrain suddenly changes to a terse state- 
ment: “Sickness broke him,” and that in turn 
gives way to longer periods. The word “impa- 
tient” is the only instance of a verbal weakness: 
I feel that the verb that follows sufficiently indi- 
cates his impatience. Here Hopkins seems to 
have been led astray by the word “him,” which 
probably suggested “impatient” because of the 
similarity of its first syllable. Alliteration: 
sickness broke cursed; him impatient; rhyme of 
“eursed and first.” 


L. 13: The beginning of a ponderous rhythm that 
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beag: 


grinds to the close of the poem. Alliteration of 
powerful peers, and recurrence of grating r’s in 
“random grim forge” (“random” is a happy 
synonym for “any’’); the three successive ac- 
cents on grim forge powerful (with the comma 
after “forge” indicating a momentary rest 
before the blows continue) need no commenda- 
tion. 

This line is a masterpiece of compact and ex- 
pressive texture. The effect is not merely that of 
onomatopceia, for the line is a grand, organ close 
that sums up in sound and sense as much of the 
farrier’s character as could be compressed into 
one line. The hub of the rhythm is the three-beat 
great gray drayhorse, the power being increased 
by the rhyme in each syllable.t Leading up to 
this apex we have the slow, heavy didst fettle; 
leading away from it is the multiple alliteration 
of bright and battering, the r’s of which are a re- 
minder of great gray drayborse; finally comes the 
wonderfully exact word “sandal,” chosen ap- 
parently to fill the difficult rhyme, but with a 
surprising literalness in its image. 


Following my example, the reader can easily deter- 
mine for himself the textures of the other lines. Now 
such a textural quality, when it is compounded 
with a hard and accurate diction (O the difference 
between “‘reason wandered”? and Hopkins’ “reason 
rambled’’!) produces an original and beautiful poem. 


1For purposes of comparison with how other poets have treated the same 
theme I offer these two examples: 

The thumping of huge hammers at an iron forge not far distant (Gray). 

The distant forge’s swinging thump profound (Wordsworth). 
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The conventional sonnet mold has been cracked, but the 
result justifies itself when we observe how important 
every syllable and cadence and subtle word change is. 
To alter would be to destroy. And to destroy would be 
vandalism.? 


(d) Moment Fugue 


The syphilitic selling violets calmly 
and daisies 
By the subway news-stand knows 
how hyacinths 


This April morning offers 
hurriedly 
In bunches sorted freshly 
and bestows 
On every purchaser 
(of heaven perhaps) 
His eyes — 
like crutches hurtled into grass 
Fall phantom-sudden (counting change 
for lilies) 


Beyond the roses that no flesh can pass. 


The title, with its needless musical analogy, is ob- 
jectionable to me. The rediscovery of Bach and Coun- 
terpoint has turned the minds of some writers, who in- 
sist on finding musical parallels in literature. Asa result, 


21 had chosen to say nothing here of Hopkins’ maligned rhymes, but as I was 
reading proof on this article I noted a very intelligent statement that is apposite. 
In The London Mercury for May 1931, Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones says: ‘“‘That is why 
the hideous rhyme of deck shone and dejection |in That Nature is a Heraclitean Fire 
and of the comfort of the Resurrection] is allowed — because they are not to be set 
one against the other as full rhymes, but to be noticed like the milestones during a 
furious journey, for a mark only and not for a halt.” In connection with the sonnet 
quoted here, it is well to observe that the unusual rhyme of handsome — and some — 
began some — ransom, is used when the lines contain rapid overflows of thought. 
End-stopped rhymes are here all precise. 
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we get the pointless Point Counter Point of Mr. A. Hux- 
ley, and the unwarranted Moment Fugue of Mr. Hart 
Crane. Although these men are usually so supercilious 
as to object to program music, they still persist in foist- 
ing irrelevant musical ideas on poetry. Mr. Crane, it is 
true, continually contrasts objects: syphilitic and 
violets; subway and hyacinths; purchaser and heaven; 
change and lilies; roses and flesh. But a series of con- 
trasts does not make a fugue. To the objection that Mr. 
Crane should not be taken strictly, I can retort only 
that, if he is an important contemporary poet, he should 
be responsible for his choice of diction. 

The purpose of the poem, as I perceive it, is to indi- 
cate the clash between diseased flesh with its activities 
and the spirituality of the flowers that are being sold. 
The theme appears in the first line, and with several 
variations in the conflict in the subsequent images, is 
stated again in a more generalized form in the last line. 
I think, however, that the first line suffers because of a 
certain cheap, sensational quality that attaches to the 
violent juxtaposition of a syphilitic and a flower. There 
is a weakening in the effect of the whole poem because 
the contrast between mortal flesh and flowers is nar- 
rowed so as to seem to apply only to the flesh in a state 
of disease. The defect becomes more apparent when, in 
the last line, the idea is wisely generalized to pertain to 
flesh as a whole. 

The choice of flowers (like the typography) is not 
guided by any definite purpose. In the first line violets 
is used instead of, say, primroses, for the sake of the 
open vowel and the letter Z, which occurs throughout 
the line. Hyacinths seems less fortunate, its rather poor 
justification lying in the alliteration. Liles is not used 
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denotatively at all, and depends upon the connotation 
of purity for its contrast with the money being ex- 
changed. Roses again is used evocatively, possibly with 
the commonplace mystic connotation that usually dic- 
tates the contrast between roses and flesh. 

An interesting technical device succeeds in conveying 
the pathos of the scene: I refer to the incomplete clause 
that leaves the “knows how hyacinths” without a verb. 
But the trick of using “his eyes” as both the object of 
“bestows’’:and the subject of “fall” does not appear to 
me to be either valuable or successful. The image of the 
eyes falling “like crutches hurtled into grass” is ably 
composed so that the structure of contrasts that pre- 
ceded it is continued, and the atmosphere of the flowers 
is maintained by “grass.” But in the last line there is an 
ambiguity in the use of the word “pass” that destroys 
the unity of meaning. In what sense cannot the flesh 
pass the roses? Does it mean that the people must buy 
them? Or does it mean that the funeral of the flesh is 
sometimes decorated with roses? Or is it something 
else? The word seems to have employed for the rhyme 
and is unfortunately vague. 

To weigh the merits and failures I have indicated in 
order to judge the poem as a whole is unnecessary. In 
this instance perception is itself an adequate decision. 

In these concrete comments, many premises have 
been unconsciously assumed. This is not the place to 
defend their validity. Readers will disagree with or 
acquiesce in my criticisms as they choose. But they will 
at least know exactly (within, of course, the general 
limitations of all language communication) what it is 
that they deny or affirm. 

Morris U. Scuappes 
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of Karl Marx 


Rétablir la vérité historique n’est pas seulement une question 
de conscience; c’est aussi une question d’un intérét pratique 
immeédiat. 

SoREL. 


HE world today stands in the shadow of a man 
not yet dead fifty years. The doctrines of Karl 


Marx, comparatively unknown and ignored in 
his own lifetime, exercise a stronger influence upon the 
present age than the social theories of any of our con- 
temporaries. History is being made in their name. A 
new philosophy of life, avowedly Marxist in inspiration, 
is slowly emerging to challenge the dominant attitudes 
and values of Western and Oriental culture. No one 
interested in the philosophy of civilization can escape 
the necessity of coming to critical grips with it. 

And yet, as soon as one devotes himself to the study 
of Marxian doctrine, he discovers that there exists no 
canonic formulation of its positions. Marx’s literary 
activity, extending over a period of forty years, is for 
the most part extremely controversial. None of his 
writings contains a definitive and finished expression of 
doctrine. This is reflected in the various conflicting in- 
terpretations of Marx’s thought which have split the 
ranks of his professed followers as well as those of his 
critics. 

The situation is no different today than it was when 
Marx was first discovered by ‘bourgeois’ thinkers. 
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What student does not recall the criticisms by the aca- 
demic German professors, after the conspiracy of silence 
against Marx had been broken in the ’go’s, that Marx’s 
thought was vitiated by the presence of value judg- 
ments? And later, the charge by neo-Kantians as well 
as by religious socialists, that his thought was vitiated 
by the absence of such judgments? Some said that Marx 
was overemphasizing the importance of revolutionary 
will; others, that he was paralysing human effort in a 
monstrous economic fatalism. Both were agreed that 
his thought is a contradictory mess of analyses, predic- 
tion, faith, and passion. Each critic had his counter- 
critic and every attempt at synthesis brought forth 
another campaign of polemics. Add to these academic 
lucubrations not only the denunciatory defence of the 
‘orthodox’ Marxists but the shrill outcries of preachers, 
publicists and minor literati who rushed to refute Marx 
without stopping even to read him, and the atmosphere 
of the discussion is set. To some it appeared to be an 
intellectual circus; to others another illustration of the 
class war. 

Of itself, however, this diversity of interpretation is 
not an unusual thing in the history of thought. There 
has been hardly a single thinker of historical importance 
who has not paid a price for having disciples; who has 
not been many things to many men. There is no ca- 
nonic life of Christ as there 1s no canonic interpretation 
of Plato. But in Marx’s case, besides the natural di- 
versity of interpretation, which was to be expected with 
the introduction of a political axis into the discussion, 
a peculiar way of arriving at those interpretations com- 
plicated matters. The unity of his thought was sought 
solely in his conclusions and not in his method of ar- 
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riving at them. The systematic results were examined 
and not the systematic method. It was uncritically as- 
sumed that unity and simplicity were synonymous; so 
that in the face of complex findings, often apparently 
contradictory, it was concluded that his thought lacked 
unity. Simplicity, however, is an attribute of content; 
unity, of organization. If Marx’s thought possesses unity, 
it is to be found not in his specific conclusions but in 
his method of analysis. The method, to be sure, is to be 
checked up in the light of his conclusions but the latter 
are derivative, not central. They may be impugned with- 
out necessarily calling the method into question. They 
are tentative and contingent. Just as it is possible to 
dissociate the Hegelian method from the Hegelian 
system (as Marx and Engels repeatedly insist) so it is 
possible to dissociate the Marxian method from any 
specific set of conclusions. 


I 


The system of thought associated with Karl Marx, 
and which is loosely designated as Marxism, differs 
from all other social theories and methodologies in that 
it is the fighting philosophy of the greatest mass move- 
ment which has swept Europe since the rise of Chris- 
tianity.! It cannot be neatly cut from its highly charged 
historical context and examined exclusively in the light 
of its verbal consistencies. For it is not an armchair 
philosophy of retrospection but a philosophy of social 
action; more specifically, a theory of social revolution. 
Developed in the course of a lifetime of social action on 


1 Marx himself says in The Communist Manifesto that the communist theories 
“only express in general terms the circumstances of an actually existing class 
struggle, of an historical movement going on under our own eyes.” They are not 
based upon ideas or principles set up or discovered by some ‘Weltverbesserer’. 
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the battlefield of the class struggle, it bears evidence of 
the occasions which provoked it and the purposes which 
directed it. Marx began his adult life as a revolutionist, 
fought like one and was exiled in consequence of being 
one. And although he died of the effects of eating dust 
for so many years in the British Museum, he never lost 
touch with the daily struggle of the working classes 
throughout the world. He had participated in the fight- 
ing of 1848 but his own best weapons were the weapons 
of dialectical criticism. 

Not only were Marx’s doctrines developed in the 
course of the social struggles and experiences of his own 
lifetime; after his death they were taken up by others 
in the continuation of that struggle. A whole movement 
sprang into existence with Marxian slogans and argu- 
ments. More accurately, the existing working class 
movement in Germany became in name, if not in fact, 
Marxian. This movement had a life greater than any 
member within it and a task to perform unique in the 
history of social revolt, viz., consciously to develop an 
ideology which would aid it in winning its battles. This 
task demanded not a set of petrified dogmas but a 
revolutionary flexibility in theory and practice. There 
soon developed a literature, tradition and mode of 
analysis directly inspired by the writings and personality 
of Marx. The dangers of doctrinal orthodoxy in the 
early years, before the German Social Democracy had 
won a free field for action, were not great. Marx was 
alive to guide it. Its problems were his problems. And 
after his death, Engels acted as its official mentor. But 
before many years had passed the movement was con- 
fronted by tasks and problems which Marx had never 
known. They flowed naturally from the altered condi- 
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tions — technical, national and psychological — which 
the expansion of industrial capitalism brought with it in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Active re- 
sponse to changed conditions was immediate, for no 
movement can live without flexible readjustment to a 
shifting milieu. Things were first done to meet the de- 
mands of the moment and justified later. The interpreta- 
tions of the causes and consequences of such action were 
formulated in Marxian terms. No program of action was 
so foreign that it could not be brought under Marxian 
formulas; no declaration of policy or principle so 
recondite, that it could not be supported by some 
text, 

What had happened was merely this. Confronted by 
new conditions which generated new tasks and new con- 
ceptions of those tasks, followers of Marx decided upon 
the reasonable thing to do and defended it as the ortho- 
dox Marxian method of doing it. But what determines 
the policies which men, confronted by a common prob- 
lem, regard as ‘reasonable’? When it is not a question of 
the logical fitness of means to ends, the ‘reasonable’ is 
derived ultimately from something they wish to do. 
It was natural, then, that with the development of 
different aims and purposes there should arise different 
interpretations of Marx. In almost every European 
country successive generations brought forth new atti- 
tudes and perspectives. Some few men like Bernstein in 
Germany, Sorel in France and Struve in Russia de- 
veloped within the span of their own lifetime conflicting 
conceptions of the nature of Marxism. Nor must it be 
imagined that all of these interpretations were unusu- 
ally artificial or far-fetched. The very individuals who 
combated them in the name of orthodoxy, fell back upon 
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a conception of Marx which was itself a selected por- 
traiture, one which possessed many of the defects of the 
views opposed and few of their virtues. The defects were 
a failure to consider all the available texts and contexts, 
to evaluate their relative weight, and most important of 
all, to distinguish between the method employed and the 
tentative character of the results won by the use of that 
method. The virtues were an openly avowed flexible 
policy to the passing events of the day, an attempt to 
steer a straight course in the new currents of science and 
philosophy, and a refusal to regard fundamental theo- 
retical issues as finally closed. 

These conflicting doctrinal interpretations of Marx- 
ism were not mere variations on one intellectual theme. 
They were different patterns of social response projected by 
different groups in a struggle to dominate the socio-eco- 
nomic scene. They were ways of making history inno- 
cently paraded as methods of reading history. They 
told more about the orientation of these groups to the 
living issues which agitated them than they did about 
Marx. 

A virtual war broke out among socialists as to the real 
spirit and meaning of Marx’s thought — a war as viru- 
lent today as ever before. The most influential of these 
contending positions must be stated and criticized be- 
fore the import of the interpretation offered here can be 
grasped. The following section is not so much an his- 
torical excursion as an attempt to reveal the premises, 
purposes, and intellectual constructions of the four great 
movements which claimed to be carrying on in the spirit 


of Marx. 
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II 
Der Kampf um Marx 


The struggle for the possession of Marx’s spiritual 
bequest had already begun in Marx’s own lifetime. And 
interestingly enough by Marx’s closest collaborator and 
literary executor, Friedrich Engels. It was Engels who 
during Marx’s lifetime interpreted his central doctrines 
and after his death edited his manuscripts. But this was 
no ordinary labor that Engels took upon himself. The 
exact intellectual relationship between the two men 
has yet to be adequately tracked down. Certainly there 
is no justification for the easy assumption made by the 
self-styled ‘orthodox’ that there is a complete identity 
in the doctrines and standpoints of Marx and Engels 
from the beginning of their friendship on. The indis- 
putable fact that they were minds of different orders 
would make that unlikely. Nor is there any more justi- 
fication for holding with critics like Masaryk, Arturo 
Labriola and Mondolfo that there was an essential 
difference between them. The truth seems to be that 
Engels gave a characteristic emphasis to the doctrines 
of Marx — an emphasis, however, which had far-reach- 
ing consequences upon the development of the doctrine. 
Already in his Eugen Diibring’s Umwalzung der Wissen- 
schaft (one section of which was written by Marx) we 
find a treatment of mooted problems of metaphysics, 
science and ethical practice from the point of view of a 
monistic system rather than of a unified method. But 
more important still, in bringing to completion and pub- 
lishing the second and third volumes of Das Kapital 
Engels gave final currency to the notion that the eco- 
nomic theories of Marx constituted a hypothetico- 
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deductive system of the type exemplified by scientific 
theories diberhaupt, instead of being an illustration of a 
method of revolutionary criticism. In so doing Engels 
failed to develop the important sociological and prac- 
tical implications of Marx’s doctrine of the ‘fetishism. 
of commodities’. He devoted himself to the task of ex- 
plaining how the law of the falling rate of profit would 
be squared both with the empirical fact that the rate of 
profit was the same irrespective of the organic composi- 
tion of capital, and with the labor-power definition of 
exchange value. Nowhere, so far as I know, does Engels 
properly comment on Marx’s own words in the preface 
to the second edition of the first volume, that political 
economy “‘can remain a science only so long as the class 
struggle is latent or manifests itself only in isolated or 
sporadic phenomena.” We cannot be too strongly re- 
minded that Marx did not conceive Das Kapital to be a 
deductive exposition of an objective natural system of 
political economy but a critical analysis — sociological 
and historical — of a system which regarded itself as 
objective. Its subtitle is Kritik der politischen Okon- 
omie. Criticism demands a standpoint, a position. 
Marx’s standpoint was the standpoint of the class-con- 
scious proletariat of Western Europe. His position im- 
plied that a system of economics at basis always is a 
class economics. An implicit value judgment becomes 
one of the abscissae in terms of which its analytic equa- 
tions are written. 

Engels’ interpretation of the economic doctrines of 
Marx as a closed deductive system was a matter of rela- 
tive emphasis. And it was controlled on crucial occasions 
by his revolutionary political instincts. But in his ex- 
position of Marx’s philosophical positions his emphasis 
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became so marked that they constituted a definite devia- 
tion from Marx’s own views as expressed both in- the 
glosses on Feuerbach and Die deutsche Ideologie. In these 
writings Marx, true to his Hegelian tradition, pro- 
nounced crushing judgment on all mechanical material- 
isms which regarded man’s sensation and thought as 
the automatic result of the impact of the environment 
upon the animal organism. He claimed that the chief 
defect of all previous materialism was its inability to 
explain conscious activity in general, and cultural selec- 
tivity in particular. The passivism of Feuerbach’s poll- 
tics of love had one of its roots in his belief that sensa- 
tions were knowledge-bearing reports of the objective 
world. For Marx sensations were forms of practical, 
sensory activity (praktische, menschlichsinnliche, Tatig- 
keit). They were not knowledge but the stimuli to 
knowledge. They could not be anything else. Otherwise 
the social interaction without which the world cannot 
be transformed becomes impossible. If men cannot 
react upon and change their conditioning environment, 
social revolutions can no longer be regarded as a form of 
human activity but are reduced to incidents in some 
scheme of rational mechanics or energetics. Now in his 
Ludwig Feuerbach und der Ausgang der classischen 
Philosophie, Engels in an attempt to safeguard the 
materialistic foundations of dialectical materialism, over- 
looks the place and importance of this active, practical 
element in the Marxian theory of knowledge. And 
where he does introduce it, it is only by a glaring incon- 
sistency. He accepts the crude formula of Feuerbach 
according to which sensations are images and copies 
(Abbilder and Spiegelbilder) of the external world. In- 
stead of taking sensations as the material clues to knowl- 
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edge he identifies knowledge with sensations, and defines 
truth as the agreement between these sensations and 
the external world. How human beings can escape the 
magic circle of their sensations, how they can determine 
whether their sensations correspond with the external 
world, how, in fact, they can even know that there is an 
external world, becomes, on this hypothesis, a mystery. 
True, Engels attempted to solve this mystery by appeal- 
ing to experiment and practice. But since experiment 
results in sensations which are again taken to be cases of 
immediate knowledge, Engels is no nearer a non- 
sensationalistic criterion of truth and existence than 
the modern followers of Hume against whom he used the 
‘argument from experiment’. In Marx the appeal to 
experiment and practice was legitimate since as a close 
student of Hegel’s Phanomenologie des Geistes he had al- 
ready discarded the belief in the immediacy of knowl- 
edge. He considered the chief contribution of German 
classical philosophy as opposed to metaphysical ma- 
terialism to be its emphasis on the activity of mind and 
corrected its idealistic distortion. In Engels this appeal 
to the activity of mind was illegitimate since his theory 
of knowledge really marked a relapse to the position of 
French eighteenth century materialism.? 

(a) The orthodox canonization. But assuredly, it is not 
so much to these doctrinal nuances as to the altered 
social and political background that we must look for 
an explanation of the shift on the part of official Social 
Democracy from Marx’s naturalistic activism to a 
simple realistic materialism. This shift becomes pro- 


? It should be noted, however, that in the preface to the English edition of Socia/- 
ism, Utopian and Scientific, 1892, Engels takes a frankly experimentalist view in 
which his naive theory of sensations is virtually abandoned. 
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nounced in the writings of the self-styled orthodox like 
Kautsky, Hilferding and a host of lesser figures. Marx- 
ism was no longer regarded as essentially a theory and 
practice of social revolution but as a science of social 
development. The official theoretical emphasis implied 
that it was not so much a method of making history as 
of understanding it after it had been made. It was of- 
fered as something sachlich and free from value judg- 
ments, determining action in the same way as a moun- 
tain slope determines the movement of a glacier. It 
was objective and scientific in the narrow sense. It 
carried the authority not only of power but of knowl- 
edge. It tried to prove its position by popularizing the 
deductions from the labor-theory of value in Das Kapital 
rather than by underscoring the revolutionary philos- 
ophy of the Communist Manifesto in which the labor 
theory of value was not even mentioned. 

The pressure of the socio-economic environment con- 
tributed to enforcing this interpretation of Marxism as 
an objective description of a state of affairs with which 
only those blinded by illusion or self-interest could not 
agree. During the seventies the censor kept a wary eye 
open for militant class-conscious phrases and analyses. 
During the eighties, under Bismarck’s exception laws 
the socialists played safe by choosing restrained and 
‘scientific’ language. (Engels’ prediction of a European 
revolutionary disturbance for 1885 or thereabouts had 
failed to materialize.) During the nineties, after the 
exception laws had been abolished, the growth of the 
socialist vote to three millions provoked the feeling 
among the German leaders that they were a party of 
opposition rather than ‘die Partei des Umsturzes’. The 
continued stabilization and expansion of capitalism to- 
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gether with the programs of peaceful, evolutionary 
methods of social reform espoused by the tacticians of 
German Social Democracy, made the conception of 
socialism as an objective science of social development 
not only plausible but instrumental in winning converts 
from the parties of law and order. Gradually, reliance 
upon ‘processes at work in the order of things’ became 
translated into the mythical language of the “inevita- 
bility’ of the development of capitalism into socialism. 
Human need, evolution, and action, which Marx had 
taken as his starting points now became theoretically — 
in strict logic but not in open avowal — a superfluous 
addendum to a self-contained system of social mechan- 
ics. Man was mortal; no less so the society in which he 
lived. And just as in one case human effort could only 
moderately influence the fatal day, so in the other. Cry 
out as the ‘orthodox’ did against this interpretation of 
Marxism as a confusion of social determinism with social 
fatalism, it followed from their theories that the class 
struggle was a fact as objective as the force of gravita- 
tion, and that the social revolution was as ineluctable as 
an eclipse. Small wonder that this disguised natural 
necessity should have led to the characterization of 
‘orthodox’ Marxism as ‘astronomical’ socialism! 

And now an amazing thing happened. It was no longer 
necessary, said the theoreticians, for a Marxist to be a 
socialist. Marxism was Wissenschaft, socialism Welt- 
Anschauung. Marxism was the science which proved 
that socialism as a state of society would come. All oppo- 
sition and allegiance to socialism as an ideal were equally 
epiphenomenal. Socialism was coming! If you welcomed 
it, well and good — it might come a little sooner. If you 
did not, it would come anyway — perhaps a little later. 
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In neither case, would your attitude make a difference 
—or much of g difference. Into such a paralysing doc- 
trine, did this pan-objectivistic interpretation of Marx 
eventuate. Here is one citation from a key work of a 
latter-day orthodox Marxist which reveals the incidence 
of this position. Rudolf Hilferding prefaced his impor- 
tant treatise, Das Finanzkapital (1910): 

The theory of Marxism as well as its practice is free from judg- 
ments of value. It is, therefore, false to conceive as widely done, 
intra et extra muros, that Marxism and socialism are as such iden- 
tical. For logically, regarded as a scientific system and apart from 
its historical effects, Marxism is only a theory of the laws of move- 
ment of society formulated in general terms by the Marxian con- 
ception of history; the Marxian economics applying in particular to 
the period of commodity production. The socialist conclusions are 
the results of tendencies which come to fruition in a commodity- 
producing society. But insight into the validity of Marxism which 
includes insight into the necessity of socialism is by no means a matter 
of value judgments and gust as little an indication to practical pro- 
cedure. For it is one thing to recognize a necessity, and another 
thing to work for this necessity. It is quite possible for someone 
convinced of the final victory of socialism to fight against it. (p. x, 
italics mine). 

This was a strange revolutionary theory indeed. It 
could explain the past and predict the future but had no 
function in the present. Experimentally there was noth- 
ing to distinguish it from a theodicy which, refusing to 
fathom the divine ways in any present event, read all of 
past history ad hoc and predicted nothing in the future 
but the Day of Judgment. And thus this brand of 
‘orthodox’ Marxism became to all who welcomed social- 
ism, a religion of consolation, and to those who opposed 
it, a doctrine of despair. 


3 The position of Kautsky and other leaders of the Center and Right was ambigu- 
ous and often contradictory. Not only did these contradictions crop up in theoretical 
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(b) The revisionist exegesis. The economic conditions 
of Europe at the turn of the century and this peculiar 
‘science’ of Marxism conspired to mrake the Social 
Democracy a liberal reform group whose tactics bore no 
relation to their principles. And yet this did not prevent 
the intellectual leaders of the movement from mouthing 
the revolutionary phrases of Marx’s early days. It was 
this dualism between the prosaic, class-collaborative 
activity of the organization on the one hand, and the 
lofty revolutionary tones of its holiday Versammlungs- 
redner on the other, which gave Bernstein his great op- 
portunity. In his Voraussetzungen des Sozialismus und 
die Aufgaben der Sozialdemokratie — the Das Kapital of 
all subsequent revisionism — he declared to the morti- 
fication of his comrades that the Social Democracy 
ought “‘to find the courage to emancipate itself from a 
phraseology which in fact had long been outmoded and 
to be willing to appear what in reality it already is today: 
a democratic, socialistic party of reform” (p. 230, last 
edition). Bernstein did not disapprove of the practice of 
Marxism; he was intent however upon showing that the 
logical theoretical counterpart of that practice was in 
flat contradiction with the theory Marxists were pro- 
fessing. It was the loyal effort to justify what the Social 
Democracy was actually doing which led Bernstein to 
utter that memorable sentence, “Was man gemeinhin 
Endziel des Sozialismus nennt, ist mir nichts, die 
Bewegung alles” (“What is generally taken as the goal 


writings but even in pamphlets devoted to questions of revolutionary politics. 
Kautsky, for example, could write in Der Weg zur Macht: “The socialist party is a 
revolutionary party but not a revolution-making party. We know that our goal 
can be attained only through revolution. We also know that it is just as little in our 
power to create this revolution as it is in the power of our opponents to prevent it. 
It is no part of our work to instigate a revolution or to prepare the way for it.” 
(English translation by Simons, p. 50.) 
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of socialism is nothing to me, the movement is every- 
thing’’). In its colonial policy and agrarian program, in 
its political collaboration with liberal parties and in its 
trade-union activity, the true philosophy of the socialist 
movement was expressed. Why not make that philoso- 
phy explicit? To talk big was merely cant. And against 
this cant Bernstein opposed Kant (Kant wider cant: the 
pun is Bernstein’s). 

It is in Bernstein’s neo-Kantianism and in the condi- 
tions which made for the revival of the ethical and po- 
litical doctrines of Kant that the theoretical source of 
Marxian revisionism is to be found. With characteristic 
shortsightedness, the ‘orthodox’ opposition restricted 
itself for the most part to a bitter criticism of Bernstein’s 
economic deviations from Marx. Bernstein had chal- 
lenged the accuracy of some of Marx’s analyses which 
the ‘scientific’ socialists regarded as literal predictions: 
notably, the disappearance of the middle class, the in- 
creasing severity of the business cycle and its corollary, 
the rate and quality of mass impoverishment. As a 
matter of fact, however, Bernstein’s economic views 
were a form of immanent criticism. They could all be 
retained with certain modification within the framework 
of the Marxian position; and today ‘orthodox’ interpre- 
tations of Marx extend the meaning of the economic 
analysis by taking note of certain compensating social 
and technological tendencies which cover all the ‘incon- 
venient’ facts cited by Bernstein. But it was Bernstein’s 
ethical Kantianism which introduced the irreconcilable 
element in his discussion. For from it, there followed as a 
matter of principle what the Social Democracy claimed 
to be doing as a mere matter of expediency. 

The subdued Kantian tones of his original work be- 
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came progressively stronger in subsequent publications 
—of which his Wie ist wissenschaftlicher Sozialismus 
méglich? (1901) is representative. Socialism as a science 
has as its object the understanding of the socialist move- 
ment. It gives us knowledge of the causes and conditions 
of that movement. But it can never justify that move- 
ment, for at its heart there are socialist claims, demands, 
strivings. It is these ideal motives (moralische Interes- 
sen), telling us what ought to be which gives strength to 
the movement, not the knowledge of what zs. In fact, a 
conflict between scientific theory and ethical practice 1s 
always possible. Not only may ‘what is’ be opposed to 
‘what ought to be’ but one ‘ought’ may be opposed to 
another. To resolve these conflicts an objective ethical 
theory of the right and reasonable is necessary. Bern- 
stein maintained that such an objective theory must 
necessarily eschew naturalism and embrace some form 
of the Kantian philosophy. That was behind his oft- 
repeated reproach that the Social Democracy was too 
materialistic. With such an ethical doctrine the socialist 
movement could now speak of one’s ‘ethical duties’ to 
mankind, could now make explicit its ‘natural rights’ 
doctrine already hidden in such words as 4us-beut-ung 
(exploitation’, Beuwte originally meaning “booty’). The 
writings of F. A. Lange and Hermann Cohen, together 
with those of other neo-Kantians like Natorp, Stau- 
dinger and Vorlander who were developing socialism as 
an ethics and religion, strengthened Bernstein in his 
views. When Bernstein wrote “‘Der Sozialdemokratie 
ein Kant not tut”’ it was not so much because of his 
interest in critical method as in ethical consciousness. 

It is obvious that an objective classless morality 
furnished a beautiful premise for piecemeal social re- 
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form. The proletariat as the banner bearer of the ethics 
of the community could formulate demands and pro- 
posals which included its class opponents as part of the 
wider social whole. It could claim to be integrating not 
separatist; characterizing itself as the occasion de- 
manded, as the fulfillment of the prophets, of Chris- 
tianity, of the French Enlightenment. Struggle was not 
for a class right but a common right. The growth of 
ethical self-consciousness in the community is gradual. 
Consequently the methods of Social Democracy must be 
evolutionary. Class violence involves the negation of 
the fundamental rights of other classes as human beings. 
Consequently, Social Democracy must be peaceful. 
Phrasemongery about force and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat was worthy of the followers of Blanqui and 
Bakunin not of Marx. Class dictatorship means not 
social progress but a relapse into barbarism. Once more 
the Volksstaat of Lasalle (who had derived his conception 
of the state from Hegel — a conception excoriated by 
Marx in his Critique of the Gotha Program) reappeared as. 
an undertone in the discussion, especially in Bernstein’s 
defence of the worker’s Vaterland. Marx had written in 
the Communist Manifesto, “The proletariat has no 
fatherland.” Bernstein added, mistaking a symbolic 
truth for an objective description, that since the worker 
had become enfranchised as a citizen this was no longer 
true. His duties as a citizen, his duties to the nation, 
were distinct from his duties as a member of a particular 
class. And it was with the heavy consciousness of their 
duties as citizens that the German Social Democracy 
voted the war budgets in 1914 for the defence of the 
potential Volksstaat in the actual Vaterland. This was not 
a capitulation to Bernstein but a fulfillment of its own 
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reformist past. Wilhelm II’s proclamation, “Ich kenne 
keine Parteien mehr; ich kenne nur noch Deutschen,” 
was applauded to the echo by all parties to the Barg- 
frieden. With the collapse of the German Empire in 1918 
die Repubitk, still a Volksstaat only in potentia, replaced 
das Vaterland in the affections of the German Social 
Democracy. 

The revisionists were at least consistent. They were 
justified in reproaching the ‘orthodox’ for acting in one 
way (always with the revisionists) and speaking in 
another (always against revisionism). Bernstein as an 
exponent of enlightened common sense attributed the in- 
tellectual confusion of his fellow socialists to their pre- 
tended use of the dialectical method. In his own thinking 
he reverted to the sharp and exclusive dichotomies of 
the ideologues of the French revolution for whom he 
always professed admiration. Bernstein’s conclusions 
can best be appraised in the light of his methodological 
starting-point, eighteenth century rationalism, with its 
‘terrorism of reason’ mellowed by an acceptance of the 
theory of social evolution and a faith in human per- 
fectability. So blunted was the appreciation of Marx’s 
method on the part of his ‘orthodox’ followers that the 
discussion with Bernstein raged around his specific 
conclusions, often around the wording of those conclu- 
sions, instead of his superficial rationalism.‘ 

Bernstein’s great merit lay in his intellectual honesty. 


‘In a conversation with me in the early summer of 1929, Bernstein (then seventy- 
nine) cheerfully admitted that he was, to use his own words, “a methodological 
reactionary.” “J am still an eighteenth century rationalist,” he said, “and not at all 
ashamed of it. I believe that in essentials their approach was both valid and 
fruitful.” Towards the close of the conversation when I asked him whether he re- 
garded this method to be the method of Marx, he lowered his voice and in confiden- 
tial tones, as if afraid he would be overheard, he said “The Bolsheviks are not un- 
justified in claiming Marx as their own. Do you know? Marx had a strong Bolshevik 
streak in him!” 
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He interpreted Marx and Engels as they appeared to 


him in their sober years — peaceloving, analytical, 
monocled scholars, devoted to the cause of social re- 
form, with stirring memories of a revolutionary youth. 
The movement of which he was the literary head, repre- 
sented the strongest tendency in the alignment of social- 
ist forces in Europe before 1918. It was Marxism as a 


liberal philosophy of social reform. 


(c) Ihe syndicalist heresy. If Bernstein was led to a 
revision of Marxism by an acceptance of the practical 
politics of socialist parties, Sorel and the entire syndical- 
ist revolt undertook to revise Marx on the basis of a 
blank rejection of that politics. Even before Bernstein’s 
criticisms had been noised around, Sorel had resolved to 
“renouveler le marxisme par des procédés marxistes,”’ ® 
a task which suffered temporary interruption during the 
Dreyfus affair but to which Sorel again ardently de- 
voted himself with the resurgence of political opportu- 
nism in France at the turn of the century. 

The relation of Sorel and his followers to Marx has 
been sadly misunderstood. The current impression (cir- 
culated by the official interpreters of Marx) that syn- 
dicalism was avowedly anti-Marxian both in origin, 
intent and practice is ungrounded. Its opposition was 
not to Marx but to what was being done in his name. 
Sorel for many years shared with Antonio Labriola the 
reputation of being the leading philosophic spirit among 
Marxists. Appalled, however, by the excesses of parlia- 
mentary ministerialism in France on the one hand, and 
by the wave of trade-union reformism in Germany on 
the other, Sorel repudiated both the pacifist illusions of 


5 Matériaux d’une Théorie du Proletariat, p. 253. 
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Jaurés and the sleepy, ambiguous formulae of Kautsky 
as equally foreign to the meaning of Marxism. Especially 
did he combat the fetishism of non-violence to which 
all the leaders of Western Social Democracy were 
wedded. Marxism, he said, was the theory and practice 
of the class struggle. Since outside of the syndicalist 
movement the principle of the class struggle had been 
practically abandoned, only revolutionary syndicalism 
could be regarded as the true heir of Marxism. To be 
sure, there were minor criticisms of Marxian theory 
scattered throughout all of Sorel’s many writings but 
wherever Sorel speaks of /a décomposition du marxisme 
he explicitly refers to the reformist practices and the 
apologetic literature of official Marxism. Of Marx him- 
self Sorel wrote in his most important work, “No better 
proof perhaps can be given of Marx’s genius than the 
remarkable agreement which is found to exist between 
his views and the doctrines which revolutionary syndi- 
calism is today building up slowly and laboriously, keep- 
ing always strictly to strike tactics.” *® In his attacks 
upon the parliamentarians and state socialists on the 
right and the anarchist groups with their denial of the 
principle of authority on the left, Sorel could with jus- 
tice claim an essential continuity with Marx. 

Even more interesting in this connection is the note of 
cultural iconoclasm which Sorel sounds in his practical 
emphasis of the class struggle, a note which was taken 
up by the international working-class movement only 
after the Russian Revolution. The economic and po- 
litical conflicts between bourgeoisie and proletariat are 
at the same time cultural conflicts. Arrayed in mortal 
combat are two civilizations whose fundamental values 

® Reflections on Violence, tr. by Hulme, p. 153. 
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cannot be arbitrated by an appeal to objective social 
duty. There is net even a significant common interest in 
the light of which these conflicting claims may be disin- 
terestedly surveyed as partial interests. Duty, he re- 
minds those who have flown above the battle to get a 
larger view, has a meaning only “in a society in which 
all parts are intimately connected and responsible to one 
another.”’ 

Sorel was not content with underscoring the instru- 
mental efficacy of revolutionary sentiment. He proceeded 
to develop a ‘logic’ of sentiment on the Bergsonian 
model. It was this anti-intellectualistic current in Sorel 
which not only made éc/at in the Catholic salons of the 
Third Republic but cost him the support of the syndi- 
calist rank and file in whose presumable interests it had 
been elaborated. The classic expression of Sorel’s irra- 
tionalism is to be found in his theory Of the myth = A 
myth, for Sorel, is any general notion, belief or fancy 
which drives men to great social action. 


Men who are participating in a great social movement always 
picture their coming action as a battle in which their cause is to 
triumph. . . . These constructions, a knowledge of which is so 
important for historians, I propose to call ‘myths’. . . . The syn- 
dicalist ‘general strike’ and Marx’s ‘catastrophic revolution’ are 
such myths. (Op. cit., p. 22.) 


But how are such myths to be understood? By careful 
analysis? By distinguishing between what is description 
and what prophecy? By disentangling the probable con- 
sequences of action from the desired consequences? 
Intuition forbid! A myth is not something which can 
survive analysis. It betrays a lack of intelligence even to 
try to analyse it. “It must be taken as a whole, as an 
historic force.” Is not this equivalent to characterizing 
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the myth of the general strike as Utopian? No, Utopian 
construction is the third member of the trinity of vicious 
abstraction whose other two members are socialist com- 
promise and anarchist intransigeance. Utopias operate 
with ideas which can be discussed and refuted; a myth, 
however, is an emotion which can only be enacted. It was 
upon this phantasy in a Bergsonian key that the social- 
ist movement was invited to stake its life. 

By sheer intellectual violence Marx is transformed 
from the theorist of social action into its poet; his ra- 
tional analyses are translated into romantic insights; 
his attempt to explain the processes of production into 
an indirect confirmation of the mysteries of creation. 

No effort of thought, no progress of knowledge, no rational in- 
duction will ever dispel the mystery which envelops Socialism; and 
it is because the philosophy of Marx recognized fully this feature 
of socialism that it acquired the right to serve as the starting point 
of Socialist inquiry. (Op. cit., p. 164.) 

This glorification of the violence incarnate in the 
general strike was a clarifying influence in the foggy 
atmosphere of parliamentary talk. It brought the 
‘legalists at any price’ to self-consciousness and forced 
them openly to avow what they had already secretly 
confessed to themselves, viz., that they desired to con- 
stitute a new administration not to create a new state. 
The syndicalist philosophy had a twofold motivation. 
Politically, it sought to convert a war of attrition for 
petty reform into a campaign of direct action for social 
revolution. It was a protest against the heterogeneous 
composition of the socialist parties so many of whose 
leaders were arrivistes, indigent professionals, eloquent 
shopkeepers, and personalities from the fringe of 
hobohemia. Indicate that the ‘general strike’ was a 
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serious, perhaps a bloody business, and with one clean 
stroke you would sweep away all those intellectuals who 
had ‘‘embraced the profession of thinking for the pro- 
letariat.”” Theoretically, by denying that the future 
was predictable no matter how much scientific data 
might be at hand, it focused attention upon the neces- 
sity of risking something in action. The usual Bergsonian 
grounds were offered in denying that analysis could ever 
adequately render existence, especially 1 in its dynamic 
aspect. Change could only be grasped in feeling; feeling 
could only be expressed in action. Thought followed 
action and derived its canons of validity from the suc- 
cesses registered. Any thinking is valid which gets you 
where you want to go. But since “where you want to 
go” is a feeling which defies description the question 
“whether you have got to where you wanted to go” 
can only be decided after action, and then only by an- 
other feeling. The whole position runs out into a vicious 
variety of Jamesian will-to-believe pragmatism.’ 


(d) Ihe Leninist Reformation: Spartacus and Bolshe- 
vik. Even before Sorel had elaborated his syndicalist 
philosophy a counter tendency to the official Social 
Democratic reformism had made itself felt from another 
quarter. In Germany this tendency was represented by 
Rosa Luxemburg, in Russia by Ulianov-Lenin. It was 
free from anti-intellectual demogogy and yet quite 
sensitive to every manifestation of revolutionary senti- 
ment among the masses. Its interpretation of Marx 
differed as much from Sorel as it did from Bernstein. 
It reproached the syndicalists for overlooking the fact 
that every class struggle is a political struggle, for their 


7 Consistently embraced in Sorel’s De ?’ Utilité du Pragmatisme. 
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refusal to make revolutionary use of parliamentary 
activity, and for their fetishism of violence. It criticized 
even more severely the supine parliamentarianism of the 
socialist parties, their naive conception that every par- 
liamentary debate was a class struggle, and their fetish- 
ism of non-violence. 

As early as 1901 Lenin had taken the field against that 
variety of economism in Russia — ostensibly Marxian 
—which declared that the daily economic struggle 
must be left to produce simultaneously its own political 
activity and political leadership. As ‘tail-enders’* they 
held that to attribute to a political ideology any direc- 
tive power upon mass movements was inconsistent with 
the theory of historical materialism. The political con- 
sciousness of a country can be no riper than its economic 
development. Arguing against this underestimation of 
revolutionary intelligence, Lenin writes: 


They fail to understand that an ideologist is worthy of that 
name only when he marches ahead of the spontaneous movement, 
points out the road, and when he is able ahead of all others to 
solve all the theoretical, political, and tactical questions which the 
‘material elements’ of the movement spontaneously encounter. 
. . . It is necessary to be critical of it (the movement), to point out 
its dangers and defects, and aspire to elevate spontaneity to con- 
sciousness. To say that ideologists cannot divert the movement 
created by the interaction of environment and elements from its 
path is to ignore the elementary truth that consciousness partici- 
pates in this interaction and creation. (““A Conversation with De- 


fenders of Economism,” Works, Eng. Tr., Vol. IV, p. 67.) 


The consciousness to which Lenin appealed was not 
mystic intuition but scientific knowledge. But scientific 


§ Tail-enders were those who believed that the political struggle is an automatic 
reflection of economic development, that a political party should follow, not lead, 
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knowledge was not merely a disinterested report of 
objective tendencies in the economic world but a critical 
appreciation of the possibilities of political action liber- 
ated by such knowledge. The spontaneity which the 
syndicalists exalted at the cost of reflection was not 
enough. Unless a militant ideology or theory directed 
that spontaneous will, its energies would run out in 
sporadic and futile strike tactics. The proper direction 
of the labor movement implied the existence of a special 
class of professional revolutionists — a part of that move- 
ment and yet distinct in function — to make whatever 
spontaneity arose more effective. Marx was such a pro- 
fessional revolutionist. It was the height of absurdity on 
the part of those who sought to be orthodox to expect 
the course of economic development automatically to 
produce socialism. It could only produce by its own 
immanent movement the presuppositions of socialism. 
Power is bestowed neither by God nor the economic 
process. It must be taken. When Marx spoke of com- 
munism as being a result of a ‘social necessity’, he was 
referring to the resultant of a whole social process one of 
whose components was the development of objective 
economic conditions, the other the assertion of a revolu- 
tionary class will. The task of a political party of profes- 
sional revolutionists was to mediate these two inter- 
acting factors, to act as both vanguard and general staif 
of the revolutionary class struggle. The class struggle 
was not a simple, causal function of the tempo of eco- 
nomic development. That would mean fatalism. Eco- 
nomic forces and revolutionary organization, Lenin 
insisted, are not related to one another as mechanical 
cause and effect but are independent components of a 
dialectical whole — a dialectical whole being one which 
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is continuously developing and whose parts are inter- 
acting with one another. To minimize the efficacy of the 
revolutionary idea which anticipates in action the future 
direction of things on the basis of what they were and 
what we, as conscious willing beings, are, is to fall a 
victim to bourgeois ideology.® Far from being Marxian 
it epitomizes all the policies of drift, compromise and 
caprice against which Marx waged war to the end. 

Primitive economism has not reflected upon the real 
goal of the working class movement. It has consequently 
confused means and ends. In so doing it has adopted 
the same passive attitude as the revisionists to the 
revolutionary class struggle. Theoretically, the anarcho- 
syndicalist left and reformist socialist right join hands. 
“That struggle is desirable which is possible, and the 
struggle which is possible is the one going on now,’ 
wrote the Rabochaya Mysl, the organ of economism, in 
words which sounded quite similar to those of the ‘legal 
Marxists’, the Russian variant of revisionism. 

It was Rosa Luxemburg, however, and not Lenin who 
delivered the classic attack against revisionism from the 
standpoint of dialectical Marxism. The attack was at 
the same time an implied indictment of the official doc- 
trinal orthodoxy. She began her famous pamphlet Re- 
form oder Revolution by pointing out that there was a 
shadow of a justification in Bernstein’s refusal to take 
the professed goal of the socialist movement seriously. 
For after all how was that goal conceived by the ‘ortho- 
dox’? Generally as an economic collectivism of indeter- 
minate organizational structure, with all sorts of fea- 
tures added by the private conceits of those who drew 
the picture. What organic connection, indeed, could 

*“What Is To Be Done?” Works, Vol. IV, p. 121. 
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exist between such Utopian constructions and the exi- 
gencies of the daily class struggle! No wonder that 
Bernstein confessed that the goal was nothing, the 
movement everything. The trouble was that both Bern- 
stein and those who opposed him shared the same mis- 
taken premise about the goal of the proletarian move- 
ment. That goal was not the organization of a socialist 
commonwealth (whose problems could only be intelli- 
gently met when they arose) but the conquest of political 
power. Like Lenin she held that only the presuppositions 
of socialism are automatically generated by the proc- 
esses of capitalist production. The active seizure of 
power, however, which in a revolutionary crisis would 
put the working class at the helm of state depended 
primarily upon will and organization. The revolutionary 
dictatorship of a class ruling in the transition period 
from capitalism to socialism — only that could be the 
realistic goal of the movement. Here was an end which 
was organically related to the means used in the daily 
struggle. The end must be recognized in the choice 
and character of the means employed. And there could 
no longer be any serious dispute about the means; they 
could not be of a kind such that they hindered the ful- 
fillment of the end. 

The consequence of this shift of emphasis from a 
future state of society to a present struggle for power 
was impressive and far reaching. At one stroke it cut the 
roots from under those who believed in a Kompensa- 
tions politik. There had been Social Democratic deputies 
who had been willing, as one reformist declared, “to 
vote appropriations for cannon in exchange for the 
people’s electoral rights.” And if the goal of the move- 
ment was socialism, regarded as an immanent phase of 
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economic development, there could be no objection to 
this exchange in principle. No matter how many cannon 
the Kaiser’s army had, no matter how strong the exist- 
ing state was it could do nothing against the inevitable 
march of events. Why the same logic did not militate 
against the demand for electoral reform was a mystery. 
But the suicidal character of such Kuhbbandlertaktik 
was not at all a mystery when instead of the nebulous 
goal of socialism there was substituted for it the con- 
quest of political power and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. If the state had to be captured, it was sheer 
lunacy to begin by strengthening it. 

The logic of the dilemma which Luxemburg and Lenin 
hurled at the official Social Democracy was clear. If 
practical reforms are the be-all and end-all of the move- 
ment, emphasis upon the goal conceived as political 
power is bound to get in the way. When such emphasis 1s 
taken as something more than poetic myth, it becomes 
an irrelevant intrusion into the specific tasks in hand. 
One cannot significantly relate a struggle, say, for a two 
cent per hour increase in wages or a Saturday half- 
holiday with the conquest of political power. Bernstein 
was right in claiming that he had given theoretical 
expression to the reformist practices of German Social 
Democracy. If, on the other hand, the goal is the con- 
quest of political power, reforms are to be regarded as 
the dy-products of the class struggle. Immediate demands 
are not thereby stricken from the program — this was 
the error of Daniel De Leon, the most ‘orthodox’ of 
American Marxists — but are made the springboards of 
political agitation. No issue then could be too small if it 
served to intensify the class struggle. But every class 
struggle must be regarded as potentially a political 
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struggle. It is directed not only towards improving the 
condition of the masses — which is important enough — 
but towards wresting control of the state from the hands 
of the dominant class. 

The work of Luxemburg and Lenin marked, so to 
speak, the beginning of the Marxian reformation. The 
texts of Marx and Engels were to be read in the light of 
the original spirit behind them. In refusing to be ‘ortho- 
dox’ at any price, Luxemburg and Lenin claimed to be 
more faithful to the ideals and methods of the men who 
originally inspired that orthodoxy than the formula- 
ridden pedants who anathematized them as heretics. 
The course of events has contributed to bringing these 
two Marx interpretations into sharp opposition. One 
group was responsible for the German reptblic; the 
other for the Russian Revolution. So wide did the rift 
grow that it became possible for the leaders of the first 
group to boast that they had saved Western Civiliza- 
tion from the chaos and barbarism advocated by the 
second; and for the leaders of the second to denounce the 
first as apostates to the cause of the working classes. 


III 


What shall we do in face of these conflicting interpre- 
tations of Marx? Add another? Who will decide among 
them? Why not shelve his theories then, as a set of more 
or less ambiguous doctrines which exercised great influ- 
ence over men because it permitted them to do what 
they wished to do in any case? Such a procedure, how- 
ever, would fail to explain why the appeal was to Marx 
and not to St. Simon, or Proudhon, or Bakunin. There 
must have been aspects, at least, of Marx’s doctrines 
which lent themselves to these different interpretations. 
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The possibility we wish to entertain here is that the 
views considered above (which are by no means ex- 
haustive) are one-sided emphases upon phases of Marx’s 
thought and suffer from a common failure to appreciate 
the nature of Marx’s dialectical method. 

The significance of Marx’s method as the clue to his 
doctrines is rendered all the more important by the 
vogue of critical interpretations whose chief point 1s 
that these doctrines are contradictory. And it is true 
that if they are considered in independence of the 
method they illustrate and the historical context in 
which they arose they do appear contradictory. From 
these apparent contradictions has been born Sombart’s 
zwei Seelen theory of Marx —as a thinker and as a 
hater; and the even more popular Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde conception of Marx as a professional revolutionist 
and fuzzy metaphysician. But the most elementary 
methodological caution has here been overlooked. The 
full import of a doctrine is not to be sought only in the 
formal analysis of isolated texts. It is to be derived from 
a consideration of these texts in relation to the positions 
and views they oppose. Just as the meaning of a prop- 
osition becomes clearer when we formulate its contra- 
dictory, so the import of a man’s thought becomes more 
manifest when we know what the doctrines are which 
he is opposing. If the doctrines which he is opposing are 
themselves opposite then we can expect that against 
one will be urged the accepted points of the other. If the 
critic has no clear idea of the positions which are being 
attacked, he runs the risk of converting the relative 
emphasis of different occasions into absolute contradic- 
tions. This is true of all the critical annihilations of 
Marx with which I am acquainted. 
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Marx came to critical self-consciousness by settling 
accounts with the varied intellectual traditions and 
attitudes of his day. None of his works can be under- 
stood without a comprehension of the opposing posi- 
tions to which he makes explicit or implicit reference. 
Against the idealism of Bruno Bauer and his young- 
Hegelian associates, Marx presents the argument for 
materialism. Against the passive materialism of Feuer- 
bach, Marx defends the principles of activity and reci- 
procity which were central to Hegel. Against the fatal- 
ism of both absolute idealism and ‘vulgar’ (reductive) 
mechanism, Marx proclaims that human beings make 
their own history. As opposed to the revolutionists of 
the phrase, however, he adds that history is not made 
out of whole cloth but under definite, limiting condi- 
tions. To the wabre Sozialisten who sought to initiate a 
movement of social reform on the basis of absolute 
ethical principles like ‘social love’ and justice, Marx de- 
clares that every realistic social movement must be a 
class movement. To simon-pure trade unionists strug- 
gling for a “fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work,” he 
insists that every class struggle was a political struggle. 
Against the classical school of economics which had 
regarded its economic categories as valid for any his- 
torical system, he urges that economic categories are 
not Platonic Ideas but are as transitory as the historical 
relationships which they express. Against the historical 
school of economics he vindicates the necessity of ana- 
lysing the structure of political economy independently 
of speculative fancies about its origin. As opposed to the 
anarchist ideal of complete decentralization, he defends 
the principle of authority. To the Lassalean cult of the 
state, he counters with the idea of limited local au- 
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tonomy. It was as easy to characterize Marx as com- 
pletely Hegelian in his method because he attacked the 
assumptions of atomic empiricism as to indict him as a 
‘soulless’ materialist for seeking a causal explanation of 
values. The critics who made so much of Marx’s contra- 
dictory positions never made an attempt to find a point 
of view from which these alleged contradictions turned 
out to be applications of the same principles and pur- 
oses to different historical situations. 

These historical situations as well as the wider social 
horizons against which Marx’s problems were formu- 
lated cannot be treated here. A complete treatment of 
Marx’s thought would have to include them together 
with an account of the industrial transformations, the 
political mass movements as well as the cultural devel- 
opments of his age. Only then would we be applying 
Marx’s historical method to Marx’s own work.!° Even 
so, the distinctive feature of Marx’s thought would 
hardly be in evidence, for Marx’s age was presumably 
the background of thinkers other than Marx from whom 
he violently differed. It is primarily that distinctive 
feature which I wish to discuss. 

Granted, then, that if Marx is to be completely under- 
stood, his background would have to be explained. 
What else would we have to know about him? Obviously 
his purposes, his reaction to that environment and the 
logical interest of his thought in theorizing about it. 
For only in terms of these purposes can we understand 
his problems. The purpose of Marx’s intellectual ac- 
tivity was the revolutionary overthrow of the existing 


10 Interesting beginnings have been made in Mehring’s biography, Karl Marx, 
Geschichte seines Lebens, Berlin, 1919; in Gustav Mayer’s Friedrich Engels I, Berlin, 
1920; in the histories of the Socialist movement by Mehring and Beer; and in 
Riazanov’s Marx and Engels, Eng. tr., 1927. 
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order. That shines through all of his writings. Even his 
learned economic treatises did not deceive the academic 
representatives of constituted authority in Europe — 
although they did succeed in derevolutionizing some of 
his avowed followers. One can hear Marx’s own voice in 
the words which Engels pronounced upon him at High- 
gate Cemetery in 1883, “Before all else, Marx was a 
revolutionist.”’ And it was as a revolutionist that he 
approached his theoretical problems in sociology, eco- 
nomics and philosophy. For him they were primarily 
the theoretical problems of social revolution."! No pre- 
suppositionless treatment of the social sciences is 
possible. At their heart there lie certain irreducible 
values or Ste/lungnahbmen which are associated, to be 
sure, with the social situation at any moment but which 
cannot be derived from it. Social science is class science; 
and what Marx means by science is not what is meant 
by the word today but criticism based on the idea of 
development. Marx was disinterested in the outcome of 
his inquiries only to the extent of drawing proper con- 
clusions from his premises. He did not conceal his inter- 
ests and bias but used them in order to reveal more 
effectively the interests of those who made a cult of 
impartiality. 

Yet Marx’s revolutionary motivation was no more 
uniquely his own than his social background. Many of 


his contemporaries both among the Utopians (Owen) 


4 That Marx’s purpose was really one of the defining terms of his problems and 
not an irrelevant psychological detail is evidenced by the way in which he and 
Engels would gauge the import of the social theories of their opponents: first, by 
their probable influence on the formation of revolutionary political organization; 
second, by their freedom from the ‘muddled humanitarianism’ which tended to 
wean these organizations away from militancy, e.g., for the possible disorganizing 
influence of Feuerbach, see Briefwechsel zwischen Marx und Engels, 1, pp. 7, 24, 
45-48; and Deutsche Ideologie, passim. For the dangerous influence of Grin and 
Proudhon, ibid., I, pp. 40-42. 
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and reactionaries (Lorenz von Stein) felt the impact of 
what was essentially the same problem. And as for his 
purpose — the social revolution — it was the common 
goal of large numbers of German exiles, Blanquist 
Frenchmen, expatriate Poles and Russians. For some it 
was a religion in comparison with which Marx’s faith 
seemed pale. It was the goal not only of a few individu- 
als: it was the goal of a class. What, then, we must again 
ask, is distinctive of Marx’s thought if it is neither his 
problems, his purposes, nor his conclusions? The answer 
suggested here is that what is characteristic of Marx is 
the method by which he undertook to solve these prob- 
lems and attain his purposes. 


IV 


The method of Marx is the method of social behavior- 
ism. As opposed to the crudities of reductive behavior- 
ism, however, it does not deny the existence of social 
consciousness but seeks to explain it in terms of the 
institutional activities of men. Group or class ideals — 
and it is only the consciousness of groups or classes 
which interests Marx — are understood in terms of 
their genesis and function in the social process. The 
actual import of any cultural doctrine is to be found in 
its impact upon the behavior of men, in the uses to 
which it 1s put, and the leverage it offers to keep things 
as they are or to change them. The method of Marx 
then is also a method of criticism. It is a method which 
by revealing the hidden presuppositions of social atti- 
tudes, their practical effects upon the organization of 
social life, brings a group to self-consciousness. It dis- 
tinguishes between the succession of ideological forms 
seemingly generated by the self-development of ideas, 
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and the conflicts of social life which find sublimated ex- 
pression in that development. 

Just as our opinion of an individual is not based on what he 
thinks himself, so can we not judge of such a period of transforma- 
tion by its own consciousness; on the contrary, this consciousness 
must rather be explained from the contradictions of material life. 
(Introduction to Critique of Political Economy (1859), Eng. tr., p. 24.) 


Marx’s method is not merely a critical behaviorism 
but a critical social behaviorism. It does not seek to re- 
duce the social to the physical, biological, or techno- 
logical. In fact although it recognizes the dependence 
of the first upon the others it insists upon its categorial 
autonomy. For Marx social life is not an organization of 
things. It is an organization of human relations in an 
historical process. “Capital,” for example, “is not a 
thing but a social relation between persons established 
by the instrumentality of things.” (Capital, Eng. tr., 
Vol. I, p. 839.) In the processes of social history, human 
relations are substantialized into objective, institutional 
structures. These structures now determine the nature 
of human relations, all the more effectively because man 
does not recognize their fetishistic character, does not 
see in them their social historical relativity. To the pro- 
ducers of commodities “‘their own social action takes the 
form of the action of objects which rule the producers 
instead of being ruled by them.” (Ibid., p. 86.) In time 
these structures lose their rigidity. They manifest a 
growth of their own which conflicts with the forms of con- 
sciousness they have previously generated. Social change, 
adaptation, revolution become necessary. Men become 
conscious of new needs which have grown out of the de- 
veloping institutional structures and seek consciously to 
control what has unconsciously controlled them. 
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In this struggle the efficient agencies are the human 
will and the ideals which direct that will. Marx’s em- 
phasis upon the importance of class consciousness and 
class ideals makes it impossible (for those who have read 
him) to accuse him of social epiphenomenalism. Nor 
does he rule out the presence and influence of great per- 
sonalities.2 But he desired to analyse class conscious- 
ness and great personality in terms of the conditioning 
objective social structures which set the frame for all 
historical forms of human activity, give specific ideals 
relevance and determine the limits within which they 
and their personal carriers can be effective. The social is 
primary and the psychical is secondary, if not in point 
of departure at least in order of dependence. The ideolo- 
gies which have moved men may have their roots in the 
funded tradition of the past but they owe their stimulus 
to develop to some immediate need of the present. They 
no more defy this kind of analysis than precious stones, 
because they can be classified among the carbon com- 
pounds, defy treatment from the standpoint of a soci- 
ology of class taste. 

The social process for Marx is not one great undiffer- 
entiated whole. There are various institutional activi- 
ties which although not separate are, in a large way, dis- 
tinct from each other — religious, jural, economic, 
domestic, etc. In any given society, however, the domi- 
nant ioe of activity exhibit a structural and func- 
tional interrelationship which enables us to see that they 
constitute an organic pattern. That man is such that he 
loves, works, plays and worships cannot be explained 
by this pattern or any other social factor. Nor did Marx, 


2 Already in his youth he had written, “gemeine Harfen klingen unter jeder Hand; 
Aeol’s Harfen nur, wenn der Sturm sie "schligt.” Gesamtausgabe I, p. 132. 
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as distinct from his hostile critics and enthusiastic 
friends, attempt to explain it. But Low man loves (i. e 
the form of the family), the kind of work he engages in, 
the extent and character of his play and worship are de- 
termined by this culture-complex. What, however, gives 
this culture-complex its fundamental character? If all 
of these institutions are interacting upon one another 
why select any one as dominant? Marx’s hypothesis is 
that the fundamental character of the culture-complex 
is determined by the mode of economic production 
prevalent at any time. A culture is not only an organic 
whole but a developing whole. It is reasonable to assume 
that the independent variable in this developing whole 
is the significant clue and key to the cultural changes of 
the past and present. All of Marx’s work was in the 
nature of evidence for this hypothesis that the mode of 
production — or the ways in which men make their 
living and the social relations developing therefrom — 
was this independent variable. It follows as a corollary 
from Marx’s belief in the organic nature of culture and 
in his economic interpretation of that culture that the 
succession of ideas, institutions and habits in western 
civilization does not exhibit an independent career or 
history but is involved in the history of culture gener- 
ally, as a part in a developing whole. The extent of this 
connection, the exact degree of relevance between the 
dominant styles, say, of art, philosophy, politics, sport 
and the relations of production of any given period, 
must be disclosed by the method of criticism. In setting 
themselves up as independent of the social process, the 
various branches of culture are mistaking the formal 
autonomy of their evaluating categories for proof of the 
separateness of their subject-matters. But unfortu- 
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nately, Marx’s disciples have been sadly remiss in apply- 
ing this method of criticism so that today their claims 
are largely a program of theoretical action rather than a 
record of achievement. 

So much for the doctrinal origins of Marx’s realistic 
naturalism, or if one prefers, his materialism. But this 1s 
only one half of his social philosophy. The other flows 
from his opposition to all reductive materialisms 
whether they derive from Bentham or F euerbach. The 
social process is not an automatic process. It operates 
through the consciousness of classes. Man is not a ma- 
chine although he is endowed with mechanisms. Society 
is not a mechanism although it has machines. At every 
moment consciousness is part of it. Without some form 
of class consciousness there could in fact be no social 
existence. Without consciousness there could be no 
social development. For it prefigures the direction of the 
process on the basis both of the existing tendencies in 
the objective, material culture and of an irreducible 
value judgment springing directly from human needs 
and wants. Here is the source of Marx’s revolutionary 
voluntarism and activism. Not that the first does not in 
any way influence the second. It determines the occasion 
of wants, what is wanted and how it is wanted. But it 
does not determine the wanting. Economic development 
is a necessary but not a sufficient condition of social 
revolution. Social necessities are always conditioned. 


The materialistic doctrine that men are products of their en- 
vironment and education, different men products of different en- 
vironment and education, forgets that the environment itself has 
been changed by men and the educator himself must be educated. 

. The simultaneity of both change in the environment and 
human activity or self-change can only be grasped and rationally 
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understood as revolutionary practice. (Marx’s third gloss on Feuer- 
bach, Marx-Engels Archiv, I, p. 228. There is a significant difference 
between Marx’s formulation of this gloss and Engels’ report of it.) 


Class-consciousness as a part of the social process re- 
acts upon the whole of it in such a way that a double 
change takes place. First, the objective social situation 
is in some way transformed when its processes become 
focal in the consciousness of any class.'3 All conscious- 
ness implies activity. Just as nature becoming conscious 
in man is changed in virtue of human activity, so so- 
ciety becoming conscious in the conflicts of class strug- 
gles is changed as a result of class activity. Second, class 
consciousness itself is changed in virtue of its own ac- 
tivity: the processes of social transformation are at the 
same time processes of psychological transformation. 
“By acting on the external world and changing it, man 
changes his own nature.” (Capital I, p. 198.) Conscious- 
ness on the part of an oppressed class of its place and 
opportunity (mission) in the social process is the last of 
a series of necessary conditions for revolutionary action. 
This emphasis on the interacting nature of the parts of a 
developing whole represents the essence of the dialectic 
method in Marx. Once it is freed from its coquetry with 
Hegelian terminology and dissociated from the illegiti- 
mate attempts to extend it to natural phenomena in 
which human consciousness does not enter, it offers 
itself as a fruitful methodological leading principle for 
investigating the nature of the social process. Its relation 
to the Hegelian logic and its systematic application by 
Marx in various fields are subjects which cannot here be 
discussed. I believe that such a discussion would show: 


13 “Of all the instruments of production the greatest productive power is the 
revolutionary class itself,” The Poverty of Philosophy, Eng. tr., p. 190. 
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given a naturalistic and realistic basis in French soci- 
ology and English political economy is the method 
which Marx employed in his economics as well as his 
history, his philosophy as in his politics. (2) It is the 
dialectic method applied to the problems of social 
change in the int rests of the theory and practice of 
social revolution which marks the distinctive contribu- 
tion of Karl Marx to the history of thought. (3) It is in 
the use of the dialectic method alone that the unity of 
Marx’s work lies: it is the thread upon which his most 
important conclusions — irrespective of their truth — 
are strung. Finally (4) inability to understand this 
method lies behind most of the failures upon the part of 
friend and foe to understand Marx’s aim, activity and 
accomplishment. 


Vv 


And why should this interpretation claim any more 
objective validity for itself than the interpretations 
previously examined? Several grounds may be offered. 
For one thing, it enables us to explain the most influen- 
tial of the diverse theoretical interpretations of Marxism 
as exaggerated appreciations of one side of the dialectic 
method. Either human will and activity has been re- 
duced to a simple function of environing conditions or 
the will has been miraculously endowed with the power 
of creating the conditions of its own activity. More im- 
portant, however, emphasis on the dialectic method 
explains how it was possible for Marx to take different 
positions from time to time on such questions as trade- 
unionism, political democracy and direct action without 
in the fone contradicting himself. All too often struggles 
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have been waged about what Marx has said without 
considering why and in what connection he said it. 
Finally, it destroys the ‘fetishism of Marxism’ — 
which Marx himself was the first to renounce — and by 
distinguishing between Marx’s method and his conclu- 
sions enables us to develop the theory and critically 
apply it to new situations. In this way, the interpreta- 
tion of Marx defended here is better adapted to realizing 
Marx’s revolutionary purpose than any of the others 
examined. 

In the light of this position, the following judgment 
may be passed on the four conflicting interpretations of 
Marx considered above. 

The theoretical ‘orthodox Marxism’ of official Ger- 
man Social Democracy 1s really a modern variant of the 
Utopian socialism which sought to prove, on the basis of 
a social science, that the ideal form of social organiza- 
tion would and must be evolved from the undirected 
play of automatic economic forces. In trying to make a 
science of Marxism, it showed that it understood neither 
the nature of science nor the intent of Marx’s thought. 

The ‘revisionist Marxism’ of official Social Demo- 
cratic practice throughout the world, in abandoning 
Marxism as a science at the same time abandoned Marx- 
ism as a revolutionary philosophy. In espousing the 
cause of peaceful and gradual social reform it returned to 
the standpoint of the theoretical ‘class-less’ rationalism 
of the rising bourgeoisie. 

‘Revolutionary syndicalism’ instinctively correct in 
its appreciation of the central importance of the class 
struggle in Marx forgot that a struggle can only be 


M4 Tn the section of The Communist Manifesto devoted to critical-Utopian socialism, 
Marx attacks the system makers and seekers after scientific ‘laws’ in social sciences 
as ignorant of the true conditions of revolutionary, political activity. 
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effectively waged when it is guided by a theory of 
struggle. Such a theory does not imply the existence ofa 
formal science of class struggles. But it implies an in- 
telligent evaluation of the conditions of class war, a pre- 
liminary plan of action, and the maximum use of all 
available instrumentalities, theoretical and material, in 
the struggle. 

The Lenin-Luxemburg interpretation of Marx comes 
nearer than any other to the appreciation of Marxism as 
a philosophy of social revolution. It has made history in 
the light of that interpretation. But interestingly enough 
although it has emphatically rejected the practice of 
official ‘orthodox’ Marxism, it clings all the more tena- 
ciously to the theory of orthodox Marxism, with which 
the practices it condemns are organically connected. It 
acts upon Marxism as a theory of social action: it talks 
about Marxism as a science of social change. It rejects 
the practical programs of Kautsky, Cunow, Hilferding 
and others, and yet cites their scientific texts, introducing 
a mythical distinction between an early and later Kaut- 
sky — a pre-war and a post-war Social Democracy, in 
justification. As if the later Kautsky were not the logical 
result of the earlier one. As if 1914 and the subsequent 
history of Social Democracy were not the practical 
fruits of its earlier theory. Social Democracy did not 
betray Marxism in 1914; it betrayed it continually 
during the two preceding decades in all of its theoretical 
constructions. And it is to this theoretical construction 
that Leninist-Marxists pledge lip allegiance, confusing 
their own minds and belying their own deeds. 

Finally, the interpretation of Marxism as an exact 
science — an interpretation found not only in the writ- 
ings of political propagandists who are not interested in 
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clear thinking but in the works of prominent Marxist 
philosophers who ought to know better!’ — rather than 
as a realistic method of making history, makes of it a 
modern variant of the religion of absolute idealism; a 
religion which Marx bitterly fought from the time he 
attained critical self-consciousness to the last days of 
his life. 
SipNnEY Hoox 


6 E.g., A. Deborin writes, “Marx raised social sciences to heights never reached 
before, to the heights of exact science.” (Lenin, der kampfende Materialist, p. 9.) 
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of things which are inharmonious and in part 

contradictory. Attempts to make its meaning 
precise inevitably fail, as attempts to make the mean- 
ing of such terms as ‘Christianity’, ‘pragmatism’, 
‘humanism’ fail. Furthermore, anything said about 
such cultural trends is bound to be inapplicable 
to certain things called by their names. There 
is very little, for instance, that can be said about 
both Unitarianism and Roman Catholicism, yet both 
are commonly called Christian sects. And similarly one 
of the cardinal tenets of Mr. Babbitt’s humanism, the 
doctrine of ‘the inner check’, has much more in common 
with Kant and, alas, Rousseau than it has with St. 
Thomas. 

Fortunately definitions are arbitrary and exist to 
identify things by certain common traits rather than to 
justify the curiosities of semantics. And what I mean by 
‘romanticism’ will, I think, become clear enough when 
I indicate what I am defending. The charges brought 
against the romanticists at the present time by their 
opponents is their cult of variety and change, implying 
an absence of eternal standards in both ethics and 
aesthetics, a disregard of tradition and authority. Ro- 
manticists are supposed to be centrifugal rather than 
centripetal, to rely upon the inner light rather than 
reason, to seek the unique and individual rather than 
the general and pervasive. Thence their exoticism and 
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primitivism, their anti-intellectualism, their queerness 
and irresponsibility, their morbidity, their lack of moral 
earnestness, their latitudinarianism, their hospitality to 
novelty, their “sentimentalism’. 

There are two ways of defending the romanticists as 
regards these matters. The first is to deny that they 
accept such tenets; the second is to admit it and defend 
the tenets. The first is the easier course, since the 
romanticists form no homogeneous school and what one 
worships, another may execrate. The French romanti- 
cists as a whole turned into political liberals, the Ger- 
mans into reactionaries. The Germans turned to the 
Church, the French shrank from it. Among the French 
the romantic philosophers were as likely as not to prefer 
Poussin to Delacroix, and Berlioz was clear in his ad- 
miration for Gluck and detestation of Rossini. But such 
a defence would be of no importance and would simply 
prove in the long run that the word ‘romanticist’ is 
ambiguous. And that we know to begin with. I prefer, 
then, to defend the theses under attack whether one 
wish to call them ‘romantic’ or not. 

That there was in the romantic movement a cult of 
variety and change needs no proof. It emerged in the 
Renaissance during the diversification of national cul- 
tures. It is clear that at this time men began to worship 
a variety of gods, were impressed with the actual multi- 
plicity of things and instead of bewailing this fact re- 
joiced in it. Perhaps one of the most symptomatic 
comments relevant to this occurs in the correspondence 
of Bossuet and Leibniz regarding the reunion of the 
Protestants and Catholics. Bossuet had already ex- 
pounded the variations in the Protestant Churches and 
hoped to floor his adversaries by indicating their lack of 
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agreement. Ought there not to be community of belief 
in religion? Leibniz’s answer was, “We prefer a church 
eternally variable and forever moving forwards.” Such 
a preference seems grotesque if one believes in a God 
who has created a static world and decreed an eternal 
set of values. Its meaning is, moreover, none too clear. 
What about the church was to be eternally variable, its 
theology, its ritual, its ethics? What does it mean to be 
forever moving forward? Towards what goal? And if 
there is a goal, why not strive to attain it in the shortest 
and most expeditious fashion and cling to it? 

The answer was that the phrase was absurd logically, 
just as the ‘longing for longing’s sake’ of the German 
romanticists was absurd. But the logic which was in use 
by Bossuet was ill-adapted to the kind of universe which 
alone seemed credible to Leibniz. Leibniz’s universe 
contained and was right in containing every kind of 
thing. It was governed by what Mr. A. O. Lovejoy has 
happily called ‘the principle of plenitude’. It was the 
world of Plotinus, Bruno, and the neo-Platonists in 
general, not the world of Aristotle and St. Thomas. 

Now it has been one of the peculiarities of human be- 
ings to love the universe as it is. There have been few 
Occidentals who like Schopenhauer look upon things 
and call them evil. Fundamentally almost all systems of 
values have been constructed on the pattern of meta- 
physics and have maintained that whatever really is is 
right. This is of course questionable logic. But if it is 
not adopted, what shall we adopt? The words ‘should 
be’ express probably a primitive idea and though one 
can imagine a better world than the one we have, it 
makes little sense to say, the world we have should be 
better. There was thus nothing strange in the romanti- 
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cist’s devotion to change and variety when he dis- 
covered that the world was changing and various. What 
else could he do? 

His opponents of today tell him that he ought to act 
as if the world were one and eternal; or they tell him to 
forget what science demonstrates the world to be and, 
by a kind of fiat of, I hate to call it, the practical reason, 
to decree that man is one and eternal. 

What does ‘ought to’ mean in this suggestion? It 
must mean that if he does this he will find a certain 
ethical and aesthetic satisfaction which he will miss if 
he does not do it. Thus to ‘feel himself one with Homer’ 
is to give him either the capacity of writing poems as 
great as the Odyssey or of enjoying the Odyssey more 
than Wordsworth’s Prelude. Either of these results 
would be excellent consequences if they could be 
achieved, but could a man feel himself one with Homer 
if all his historical knowledge showed him that he was 
not one with Homer? Homer — or in this case it would 
be safer to say Sophocles — was an individual living in 
a particular place at a particular time, with particular 
ethical and religious preoccupations and particular 
aesthetic practices. To know how he felt, which would 
certainly be prerequisite to feeling one with him, one 
must know a great deal more Greek, philosophy, my- 
thology, religion, than any of us can possibly acquire, 
however extensive our education. It is to know these 
things moreover not by ‘description’ but by ‘acquaint- 
ance’. If by some feat of the imagination we could feel at 
one with Homer, there would be no way of verifying 
our unity. Think of the countless attempts to tell us 
what Shakespeare ‘meant’ by Hamlet. And suppose we 
knew, what would we have known? 
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Such a question could only horrify a Bossuet as it 
would horrify M. Maurras and Messrs. Eliot and 
Babbitt, in spite of the diversity of their philosophies, 
could they hear it. For they would deny the very prem- 
ise which makes it seem reasonable, the premise that 
men have a definite spatio-temporal locus. To them what 
is important is Man, not men, and the glory of Sopho- 
cles, as of Racine in, I believe, three or four lines of 
Phédre, is to have expressed those universal traits of 
Man which precisely have the miraculous function of 
lifting the species out of time and ‘space into the Pla- 
tonic heaven of ideas. 

That there are certain universal traits common to 
any class of objects and expressing its essence, seems 
almost self-evident. But there must be some way of 
determining what they are. Is there any way of deter- 
mining them for the class of human beings except the 
way of anthropology, biology, psychology and the other 
sciences of man? There is the way of the mystic. But I 
imagine the anti-romanticist would be willing enough to 
leave that untrodden. And if we do leave it untrodden 
and follow the way of science, we discover only too 
clearly that which differentiates us from our ancestors 
rather than that which unites us to them. 

This comes out with vivid force when one tries to 
trace the great ethical and aesthetic tradition which the 
anti-romanticist maintains has been abandoned by his 
opponents. One would imagine that if values were 
eternal they would be eternally recognized. For a value 
which no one values seems indistinguishable from a 
sound which no one hears. Are there specifically any 
works of art which a great proportion of western man — 
for by ‘man’ the anti-romanticist usually means western 
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man, 1.€., some western men, specifically the Greeks, 
Romans, and French — has always highly evaluated? 
One might name Virgil’s poems. But though certain 
westerners have always admired Virgil, it has not been 
for the same reasons, and what the Middle Ages got out 
of Virgil is scarcely what we get out of him today. 
There is no work of art that I know of, and I have 
conscientiously combed the field to find one, which has 
maintained the same kind of reputation throughout 
several centuries in the minds of great numbers of 
people. 

The answer to this usually is that great numbers are 
nothing. One cannot determine aesthetic greatness by 
counting noses. I am in entire agreement. But a theory 
which maintains that there is a great aesthetic tradition, 
expressing that which is universal in man, certainly 
ought not to maintain in the same breath that it only 
appears here and there, now and then, and ts recognized. 
only by a handful known as the é/zte. The concept of an 
élite is more in harmony with romanticism than clas- 
sicism, for it recognizes the right of a group small, 
exceptional, and by definition centrifugal — at least it 
flees the discoverable centre — to demand the satis- 
faction of its interests and tastes. 

My first point then in defence of romanticism is that 
it fails to discover anything of importance to aesthetics 
and ethics which is one and eternal in human nature and 
behaviour and hence sees no possibility of carrying on a 
supposititious humanistic tradition. Faced with this 
difficulty it recognizes the existence of a variety of 
aesthetic and ethical standards. In so far as human in- 
terests converge, these standards will converge; in so 
far as they clash, these standards will clash. That each 
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group or individual insists that its standards are the 
best is to be expected. Human beings are like that. But 
there is, nevertheless, a romantic tolerance for the satis- 
faction of all standards, which is usually called moral 
bankruptcy by its opponents. In what sense of the word 
this is bad, has never been made clear. The most that 
has been said is that it violates the classicist point of 
view. But we need no debate to prove that. 

The anti-intellectualism of the romanticist has to be 
sure gone to strange lengths, none so strange, however, 
as that Kantian supremacy of the practical reason 
which Mr. Norman Foerster seems to have endorsed. 
But fundamentally the romanticist is right here too. 
One cannot prove everything. The qualitative differ- 
ences between experiences cannot be explained, they 
can only be felt, and starting from first principles one 
cannot discover he there should be multiplicity in the 
world. It is what M. Meyerson calls an ‘irrational’. If 
then one has abandoned the Platonic theory of ideas, 
for the reason given above, that one cannot find their 
incorporation, one is bound to conclude that whatever 
is evaluated has value. Hence if someone actually pre- 
fers Bailey’s Festus to Goethe’s Faust, that is a fact, and 
has to be accepted as one. That he may later change his 
mind and prefer Goethe’s Faust to Bailey’s Festus is 
possible and if he does Festus has lost what Faust has 

ained. 

Now only the appraiser can tell whether he values a 
thing or not, though his behaviour towards it may be a 
pretty good indication whether he is telling the truth or 
not. Nor can he, in spite of his efforts, give reasons on 
the level of aesthetics why he values it. He can rationalize, 
to be sure, but we know enough psychology to know 
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either that he is generalizing the characters of what he 
usually likes and saying that they are the reasons why 
he likes it or he is giving the psychological causes of his 
evaluation. Thus if he says, “I think highly of it be- 
cause it is so well organized,” he is probably saying that 
he likes well-organized things. If he says, “I like it be- 
cause it causes my viscera to vibrate,” or “Because it 
reminds me of my dead mother,” he is giving you the 
genesis of his feeling. But neither of these explanations 
tell why the well-organized, the viscera-vibrating, the 
reminders of dead mothers should give rise to that 
peculiar experience known as aesthetic satisfaction. 
And we know as a matter of fact that as often as not 
they produce the very opposite effect. 

If a group of people do honestly share the same values, 
no difficulty is met in constructing a technology for 
their attainment. But such a technology is not a ra- 
tionalistic aesthetics; in no sense of the word does it ex- 
plain why certain things are beautiful or ugly; it ex- 
plains how one may attain what one finds beautiful. 
This is indeed in keeping with what we have learned to 
be the case in all the sciences. There is no explaining 
‘natures’; whatever is the rule must be accepted and 
though it may be subsumed under a more general rule, 
the discovery of the more general rule is as likely as not 
to be made in a purely empirical manner. Few people 
today think of deduction as anything other than a re- 
arrangement of what we already know. It must be 
oriented from without, it does not guide itself. And no 
matter how transcendental one’s theory of the relation 
of premise to conclusion, one is forced to admit that in 
actual practice, the reasoner knows what he wants to 
prove before he begins his reasoning. If he did not he 
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could not move a step forward but would stand be- 
wildered, clogged with apparently sterile premises. 

The anti-intellectualism of the romanticist thus con- 
tains a grain of common-sense that has always been and 
still is lacking in his opponents. The ability of the reason 
to criticize must of course be granted, but its criticism 
can point out only logical contradiction. That, to be 
sure, is a great deal, but it is not all. When it comes to 
the so-called first principles it is helpless and it is pre- 
cisely first principles which are at stake here. 

It might be fitting to announce dogmatically that 
first principles can be proved only by argumenta ad 
hominem. Logicians admit this; it is a platitude of the 
schools. But few of the — shall we call them — ‘literary 
philosophers’ seem to be aware of this. In a sense, there- 
fore, even the Vicaire Savoyard was right when he tried 
to prove the existence of God by pointing to sublime 
mountain scenery; certainly as right as one who points 
to sublime tradition, to the order of seventeenth cen- 
tury France, to the discipline of the thirteenth century, 
meaning oe it, perhaps, that while St. Thomas was 
syllogizing chebloays his contemporaries were building 
cathedrals to the Virgin. The one demonstration is no 
more nor less cogent than the other, and, vulgar as this 
may sound, all it means is that some people were moved 
by the beauties of Nature, others by what they imagine 
to be the quality of an epoch beyond recapture. As a 
matter of cold fact, the Vicar was perhaps a bit more 
realistic than his twentieth century critics. For he had at 
least his mountain valley before him; they have merely 
their fanciful reconstruction of the past. 

One cannot without a word pass by such criteria of 
value as ‘order’, ‘discipline’, ‘restraint’. I remember 
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some daring thinker pointing out about 1914 in, I be- 
lieve, The New Republic, that the current shouting for 
‘preparedness’ would be sheer mystification of the usual 
political type unless it were clearly pointed out for what 
we were asked to prepare. One does not just make war; 
one makes war against specific enemies, and to prepare 
for a war against Mexico was quite different from pre- 
paring for a war against Japan. In other words, ‘pre- 
paredness’ is a relative term. The same remark applies 
to ‘discipline’ and ‘restraint’. (As for ‘order’, that is 
another question.) ‘Discipline’ in itself is as empty a 
word as ‘progress’. To what end are we to be disciplined? 
By whom? Why? From what are we to be restrained? 
From everything our natural instincts bid us do? A 
person who restrained himself from all acts would be a 
corpse. Corpses were highly esteemed by certain people 
in the early Christian period and if one espouses a Chris- 
tian hatred of life and the curious metaphysics behind 
it, then to be sure the spiritual starvation which might 
fittingly be called restraint will seem a good thing. But 
why plead for this in the name of humanism? We must 
(and most of us do) discipline ourselves into denying 
those appetites which are bad or which, if indulged in 
intemperately, will be self-defeating or even suicidal. 
But is it not insane to abstract the technique of obtain- 
ing a desirable end and worshipping it? Restraint and 
discipline are instruments, not ends, and, unless life is 
to be entirely denied, we must decide first upon our 
ends and afterwards reason to the discipline and re- 
straint needed as means to attain them. 

It is perhaps with some sense of this that the anti- 
romanticists have seen the real enemy in the Renais- 
sance as a whole. The love of exploration, the curiosity 
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about hidden facts, the exuberant love of this world — 
of Nature as opposed to the Supernatural — are to be 
sure irreconcilable with early Christian theory. In spite 
of contemporary apologists for the Church and the 
Middle Ages, science and Christianity have always 
been unhappy bedfellows and their bastard children 
maladjusted to the society in which they must perforce 
live. It is easy enough to find pious Catholics who have 
been great scientists and Popes who have been friends 
of the arts, but always there has been a feeling of guilt 
on the part of one or the other, for there is no harmoniz- 
ing the essential otherworldliness of orthodox Chris- 
tianity with the enthusiastic worldliness of science and 
the arts. That, too, has been grasped by some of the 
anti-romanticists who have put science in what they 
conceived to be its place in unmistakable language. 
We know how romanticism developed to an unheard 
of degree a love and glorification of ‘nature’. Landscape 
painting, still lifes, “nature poetry’, the noble savage, 
English gardens, the empirical method in science, and 
the like were all products of this. I have heard an anti- 
romanticist insist with romantic fury that this interest 
in nature was the great weakness of modern literature. 
Where was nature in Homer, in Sophocles, in Racine? 
Before I could tell him, he had informed me that the 
whole English novel and most English poetry, including 
Shakespeare, but not perhaps Dryden, had to be elimi- 
nated from the cultivated man’s delights. I admit that 
I personally begin yawning when I read about haw- 
thorne and hedgerows and meadow larks, but why that 
personal reaction was of any importance was beyond 
me. Here was a reaction opposed to it which was 
spontaneously exhibited throughout practically a whole 
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people, to the point of becoming a cultural peculiarity, 
and I was asked by a traditionalist to consider it negli- 
gible. What in the name of centripetality was better 
evidence of tradition than the English love of nature? 
It is that very love of nature which has done more than 
any other one thing to orient the modern mind — we 
find it in science as well.as in art — and we are asked to 
believe it trivial, if not sinful. As a matter of fact, the 
romantic love of nature is, as humanists themselves have 
seen, an insistence upon the naturalness of man as op- 
posed to his supernaturalness. It has, to be sure, been 
believed by some romanticists that if man is an animal 
he must live like a beast. But that is no necessary de- 
duction. On the other hand, if man is not an animal, he 
must live like an angel and that is a necessary deduction. 
In this matter the romanticist has the upper hand, for 
he can concretely discover what the animal, man, is and 
plan a reasonable life for him. But to do this he had to 
accept the world and not deny it. 

In spite of romantic enthusiasm (which was often, of 
course, silly) the attitude which it exaggerated was a 
good one. This is an easy admission for one who has 
never been a Christian to make and I should no doubt 
be suspicious of its truth because it seems so evident. 
But what good reason, other than guilty feelings about 
the other world, is there for denying the goodness of life 
and this world? I do not mean that a happy pig is in 
some transcendental sense ‘better’ than an unhappy 
Socrates, but I do mean that before Socrates can be 
happy at all he must be alive. This, of course, is heresy 
— or at least error — from the Christian point of view. 
Socrates to be happy must die and life is only good as a 
preparation for death. But are we all as ready to accept 
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the Christian metaphysics as our understandable re- 
spect for it would seem to indicate? On the contrary, 
the burden of proof nowadays is on the Christian and if 
we had enough intellectual honesty, we should see this. 

Most of us are willing to face the ethical problem of 
making our peace with this world and with life not by 
turning our backs on them but by accepting them as the 
only reality. 

Romanticism with its love of the exotic, the strange, 
the morbid, the particular has pushed us on to this 
Renaissance point of view. If it has made us do things 
which have turned out to contain no lasting satisfaction, 
it has been no worse off than any other philosophy of 
life. Eternal beauty, said Stendhal, changes every thirty 
years and we learn from the history of ideas that each 
age sees the justification of its innovations in the long 
ancestry they have had. Thus Egyptian sculpture which 
was primitive in the middle nineteenth century becomes 
the summation of the beautiful in the twentieth and the 
baroque which seemed as hideous to the pre-war genera- 
tion as the Gothic did to the eighteenth century, now 
takes on the air of a complete embodiment of the crea- 
tive will. Why, then, be surprised that to read Hernani 
is a living death? Our children will find it a sample of the 
purest classical spirit, if they be so inclined, and may 
even find Bach mechanical and lifeless. The romanticists 
are not to be defended for having produced works of art 
which bore their juniors by a hundred years, but for 
having made it possible for their juniors to produce 
Ulysses, Tender Buttons, and The Wasteland. Each of 
these works of art can be set in a tradition — that of 
Marinism at least — which goes back to Lycophron. 
Would it have been preferable for the nineteenth cen- 
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tury to have preserved the tradition of Delille and 
Ducis, for that was the style of literary beauty the 
Société de Bonnes Lettres was fighting for? 

I have steadily admitted the possible and actual ex- 
aggerations of romantic experimentalism. That it may 
be held responsible for the vagaries of modern art may 
be admitted for purposes of simplifying the argument, 
though it is by no means self-evident. But my point is 
that these vagaries have at least had the beneficial 
effect of making the artist more than a simple copyist. 
If there were an eternal beauty, such a statement would 
be nonsense, for the business of the artist would be al- 
ways to seek it even if to do so he had to spend his life 
faithfully copying the Apollo Belvedere or Guido Reni’s 
Aurora. But after all, few of us can face the history of 
art and believe that myth. 

We have left hanging the question of order. Order is 
not a relative term, but it is a trivial term. What is 
usually meant by ‘order’ is an easily recognized series 
of repetitions. If the repetitions are not easily recog- 
nized because the repeated units are long and compli- 
cated or because they are strange, the order often fails 
to be seen. Thus in throwing a coin a series of two heads 
followed by two tails, repeated, would be quickly appre- 
hended, but one consisting of a head and three tails, 
two heads and one tail, would tend to become confused 
in an observer’s mind. It is for that reason that so much 
contemporary art seems disorderly, ‘formless’. A critic 
would more fittingly say, “I have failed to find the 
order.”’ 

The orders which the anti-romanticist finds agreeable 
seem to be such simple almost mechanical rhythms as 
are found in the heroic couplet or the alexandrine when, 
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as a romanticist would say, badly used. What saved the 
alexandrines of Racine was precisely their living cadence 
breathing through the hard anatomy of the skeletal 
pattern. Mr. Eliot who is perhaps more sensitive to the 
beauty of verse than any other critic of our times, has 
illustrated this living quality in the verse of Shakespeare. 
But the living quality is achieved by escaping from the 
recognizable and predictable order. To scan the iambic 
pentameters of Shakespeare or the hexameters of Virgil 
as we are taught to do in school is to discover their 
order and to kill their beauty. Whatever our aesthetic 
doctrine, that will be admitted as a fact. The lesson to 
be drawn from it is that not the order but the order and 
disorder in suspended battle are what give a work of art 
its beauty. Our tendency as human beings is to resent 
duality and to insist that of two closely related things 
one must be the more important, more ‘real’. We see 
that in philosophy daily. But it is sheer number-worship 
and little else. 

What romanticism gave the world was new life and 
new order. The formulas of some of its proponents, such 
as ‘the union of the sublime and the grotesque’, were of 
no lasting satisfaction. But no formulas have been. 
Think how quickly the Greeks, who are usually held up 
to us as the model classicists, changed theirs. Did not 
Aristotle point out the variations on the tragic theme 
introduced by Sophocles and Euripides? And what of 
Greek sculpture which ended with the twistings and 
writhings of the Hellenistic period? Is the Farnese Bull 
bad sculpture because it has no order? On the contrary, 
its pattern is only too clear. And the works of Canova, 
‘which are simple and clear and as well-ordered as 
sculpture can be, are intolerable. 
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Order in itself has never been productive of aesthetic 
satisfaction except possibly in the case of Mohammedan 
arabesques, and even there are details which lie outside 
the order and which have not been without influence 
upon their appraisal. There have been the details of 
color, material and of technical skill. As in every other 
case there is obviously more than simply apprehended 
order to give the work of art or of nature its aesthetic 
interest. 

What, then, has been proved against the romanti- 
cists? Simply the sin of extravagance. Were they the 
only type of human being to be guilty of it, the case 
would stand on firmer legs. But extravagance has been 
common to all schools; romantic extravagance is simply 
more noticeable because romanticists are closer to our 
own times. This would be easily proved if the anti- 
romanticist were only willing to name a few artists of 
whom they approve. But when one points to an ex- 
travagant writer like Delille or a painter like Bernardino 
de Mariotto, whom every normal person would believe 
to be classicists, one is told that he has selected a ro- 
manticist avant la lettre. 

The probability is that the order of the classicist is the 
order of mechanical balance; that of the romanticist 
the order of life. A living being has a kind of order which 
is spread out in time and to which no one was sensible 
before the nineteenth century. Aside from the modern 
interpretation of all things as four dimensional biogra- 
phies, there does seem to be a sharp difference between 
mechanical and vital order and my guess is that the anti- 
romanicist is still living in the seventeenth century, 
which I have always believed to be the true Machine 
Age and its God a cosmic clock-maker. No reason has 
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ever been advanced which is strong enough to turn us all 
back to that point of view and I see no probability of 
one’s being discovered in the near future. If romanticism 
is an aesthetic and ethical expression of our own age, I 
should imagine no better defence of it. But if that were 
demonstrated, some critics would immediately retort 
that, therefore, it is really classicism. And what reply 
can be made to that? 
GEORGE Boas 
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Proust in Retrospect 


Time Recainep, dy Marcel Proust. Translated by 
Stephen Hudson. (Chatto and Windus. 1931.) 21s. 


Because of the numerous points of departure for a comprehensive 
approach to Proust made possible by the appearance of the final 
volume in English I should announce that it is my intention to 
consider this section only in its relation to the whole and to examine 
the validity of the positive ideas expressed in its closing pages. 

If it has been apparent all along that the total design of Proust’s 
work would finally emerge as something like the curve which Time 
has inscribed in the narrator’s consciousness, it may be said that in 
this last section the curve is completed in a novel and satisfying 
manner. The novelty inheres in the fact that the experiences re- 
corded have a value and significance which are different for writer 
and reader, relative to the different positions which each of them 
occupies in Time. From the viewpoint of the writer, existing in his 
own order of time in the work, these experiences are important 
because they are the origin and the stimulus of a work which he is 
planning to write in the future. From the viewpoint of the reader, 
on the other hand, they are a part of that same work, which he has 
been reading all along in Ais time. It is as if the order of Time, which 
we assume to be constant for reader and writer, may be reversed on 
occasion; or as if here again there are those different and parallel 
series in Time which Proust remarked about in discussing ‘the 
intermittences of the heart.’ This switching of time-order, which 
has disturbed a number of critics, is actually a brilliant applica- 
tion to the structure of the general notions about Time stated 
throughout the work. It is by means of it that Proust is able to 
reveal that form “which, normally, is invisible, the form of Time” 
(p. 429). 

In the first two hundred pages the narrator emerges from his 
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sanatorium, from what has actually been a retreat in time as well as 
space, to visit Gilberte de Saint-Loup at Tansonville, to observe 
the effects of war-time psychology on Paris and to assist at the 
later stages of the moral and physical dissolution of the Baron de 
Charlus. The object of this portion is to serve as a transition, a 
kaleidoscopic vision of a handful of years in terms of the changes 
that have occurred to the principal personages of the story. But 
while all the important mozéifs of the work are brought up to date in 
these pages none of them is resolved in any absolute sense: the 
effect desired and achieved is of a ‘perpetual becoming’. This is best 
illustrated in the case of Charlus, who does not die like Robert de 
Saint-Loup but lives on with what seems an infinite capacity for 
degeneration. The continued breach between the two sides of his 
nature is emphasized by the contrast between the two impressions 
of him we receive — at Jupien’s maison de passe and in the course of 
his conversations about the war. It is clear that his verbose Ger- 
manophilism is intended to represent another sort of degeneration, 
a kind of elephantiasis of the mind. Charlus is an example of the 
application of the theme in so far as it relates to individual char- 
acter and personality, as the party at the Guermantes in the pages 
which follow shows its application to a whole society. 

This last ‘afternoon’ at the Princesse de Guermantes has a 
symbolical relationship to each and all of the many gatherings held 
in the course of the work by both the Guermantes and the Ver- 
durins. It is a ‘reunion’ which is also in a sense a union of all the 
hitherto unreconciled elements in the work. Because of Mme. 
Verdurin’s marriage with the Prince the two classes or factions 
which have.been treated separately throughout are at last able to 
be studied as one — and by means of her party at one time and in 
one place. The drawing-room of the Guermantes becomes the arena 
in which time and place, after a long struggle with each other, have 
come to terms. Not until this afternoon, which is the unforeseen 
consequence of all those other teas, evenings and afternoons re- 
ported by the narrator, is the theme fully and absolutely identified 
with the subject. For the theme, which is the destructive action of 
Time on men and societies, is incommunicable except in terms of 
place, which supplies the position from which Time may be mea- 
sured; and the subject is the description of those specific changes 
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which have occurred to particular men and societies in their passage 
through Time. This necessity of fixing Time at successive points in 
space if it is ever to be measured and regained is one of the most 
clearly formulated of Proust’s metaphysical ideas (p. 413); and the 
method of ‘spatialization’ by the constant re-grouping of char- 
acters at social functions over an extended period is a good example 
of the manner in which his ideas are adapted to a traditional device 
from the novels and memoirs of the past (Saint-Simon, Balzac, 
Tolstoy). Perhaps no single sentence in the work is more vivid and 
terrible than this in which Time is contracted by means of an image 
taken from the realm of space: “‘A Punch and Judy show of puppets 
bathed in the immaterial colours of years, of puppets which ex- 
teriorized Time, Time usually invisible, which to attain visibility 
seeks and fastens on bodies to exhibit wherever it can, with its 
magic lantern” (pp. 282-3). 

Moreover, the afternoon at the Guermantes is important from 
the standpoint of the genesis of the work for providing the material 
occasion and circumstances of the total vision of life that is realized 
in the narrator’s consciousness. ““. . . an afternoon party such as 
this was something more than a vision of the past for it offered me 
something better than the successive pictures of the past separating 
itself from the present, namely, the relationship between the present 
and the past” (p. 284). The pure vision is almost instantly suc- 
ceeded by the desire to recreate it in art; and for this task a tech- 
nique has already suggested itself through a series of three experi- 
ences which have just occurred to the narrator on his way to the 
party. These have followed each other in rapid succession and are 
identical in nature and effect. To their analysis and interpretation 
are devoted some sixty-three pages of the text, undoubtedly the 
most important in the work for an abstract comprehension of the 
whole. Formally this soliloquy of the rational mind corresponds to 
the “Overture”? which precedes Swann’s Way. But in substance it 
develops, elaborates and finally completes the reflections on memory 
presented in that section. 

If the madeleine dipped in the cup of tea opened up the whole of 
the narrator’s past life in Combray, his experiences today are ele- 
vated by his intelligence to a significance which amounts to nothing 
less than a complete emancipation of his spirit (p. 275). Perhaps 
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it will be enough to retrace only the first and simplest of these 
experiences. Entering the courtyard of the Guermantes in a dis- 
couraged frame of mind, the narrator stumbles against some un- 
evenly laid paving-stones, and in the effort to recover himself his 
foot steps on a flagstone lower than the one next it. In that instant 
his discouragement vanishes; he is possessed by a feeling of ex- 
quisite felicity, comparable only to the sensations produced in him 
at certain other moments of his life by the view of the trees round 
Balbec, the sight of the belfries of Martinville, the savour of the 
madeleine dipped in tea. This time he makes a conscious effort to 
discover why the effect of sensations of this order has always been 
a dissipation of his intellectual doubts and anxieties about the 
future, a forgetfulness even of death itself. The images which attach 
to the present sensation are ‘“‘a deep azure,” “‘a feeling of fresh- 
ness and of dazzling light” (p. 210). Suddenly there returns to his 
recollection a sensation he had felt many years before on noting 
two uneven slabs in the Baptistry of St. Mark’s in Venice. As the 
taste of the madeleine brought back Combray, his sensation now 
brings with it the whole periphery of associations surrounding the 
original sensation in Venice. It is not a moment of the past that is 
recalled; but something that is common to the past and the present, 
and more essential than both. 


But let a sound, a scent already heard and breathed in the past be heard and 
breathed anew, simultaneously in the present and in the past, real without being 
actual, ideal without being abstract, then instantly the permanent and characteris- 
tic essence hidden in things is freed and our true being which has for long seemed 
dead but was not so in other ways awakes and revives . . . (p. 218). 


If it is the liberation of ‘essences’ through the mechanism of the 
involuntary memory that is stressed in this passage it is the libera- 
tion of man from the order of Time that is important in the fol- 
lowing: 

Of a truth, the being within me which sensed this impression, sensed what it had 
in common in former days and now, sensed its extra-temporal character, a being 
which only appeared when through the medium of the identity of present and past, 


it found itself in the only setting in which it could exist and enjoy the essence of 
things, that is, outside Time (p. 216). 


Because we are thus enabled by the involuntary memory to re- 
cover our identity at moments by grasping “a fraction of Time in 
its pure essence,’ Proust asserts that the happiness which comes to 
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us at such moments is the only fruitful and authentic one. It is 
authentic because its materials are our own past imprisoned in our 
own selves: “I had too clearly proved the impossibility of expecting 
from reality that which was within myself” (p. 223). The only 
real beauty is to be found in the past, the only real paradises are 
those which we have lost. Moreover, the very fortuitousness of our 
recollections is the seal of their truth, for they rise up out of that 
darkness within us which the intellect can never penetrate with its 
logical truth, its possible truth. It is this “book of unknown signs” 
within us, this book which we do not create but which preéxists in 
us, that is the only book worth reading. For reading or deciphering 
it is equivalent to writing it, the true act of creation. Art is a revela- 
tion of the impressions which life has made on us; it ‘recomposes’ 
life; and it is therefore “the most real thing, the most austere school 
in life and the true last judgment” (p. 226). Through creation alone 
we are able to celebrate our release from Time, to assert our essen- 
tial identity and to enjoy that happiness which is our sense of laying 
hold of the truth of things. 

Such a resumé hardly indicates the richness of concrete reference 
and illustration with which Proust’s thought in this passage is 
elaborated. But it is enough to make clear the emphasis placed on 
the extra-temporal character of those sensations which for Proust 
had the effect of making him think life worth living (p. 415). It is 
enough to throw into sharp relief the doubts which are born in us 
when he refers to his discovery as “‘a lesson in idealism” (p. 265) 
and when some of his admirers perceive in it an adequate and 
positive statement of faith.' 

When we say of a work of art that its implications are positive 
we usually mean that those of its elements which have been nega- 
tive are pretty well cancelled out at the end. In Proust’s work, 
certainly, there have been negative elements enough; its projection 
of men, societies and civilizations has been affected by a meta- 
physical view of the darkest cast. In a word, its negation has con- 
sisted of a persistent questioning of the identity and continuity of 
the individual personality. Proust has illustrated his solicitude in a 
hundred different forms; he has exhibited love, friendship, human 


1“ Pour tout dire d’un mot, l’ceuvre negative de Proust s’y change en une ceuvre 
positive.” Benjamin Cremieux (Nouvelle Revue Francaise, January 1928). 
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nobility in all its manifestations as no more than modes of the 
implacable law of change; he has dissolved even our ideas of these 
things. And what, at the end, does he offer us in their place? He 
confirms our intuition of existence only to destroy it in the next 
breath with the reservation that it is not always in our possession, 
that our awareness of it is a sporadic and involuntary affair, subject 
to the obscure laws of the memory and beyond the control of the 
will. He asks us to be content with what may be called a contra- 
puntal view of reality, a vision made up of occasional unrelated 
glimpses into a past which seems to have no other significance than 
that it has been lived. He places all value in the acquisition of that 
past, all exercise of the will in the reconstruction of its fragments. 

Whether or not one may call adequate a program which leaves so 
little place for the moral will is another question which will have 
to be answered by those who believe we may discover philosophical 
consolation in the work of Proust. What M. Ramon Fernandez 
pointed out several years ago is even more apparent in the light of 
this last volume: there is no progress in Proust but the progress of 
the intelligence. The sole orientation of the will is in the direction 
of an object situated on the plane of pure knowledge. For moral 
action, with its orientation toward the future, is substituted 
‘wisdom’, a passive, self-sufficient knowledge having no end outside 
itself. The zone to which Proust retreats is outside moral necessity 
as it is outside Time. For this reason Proust must be distinguished 
from such an ‘immoralist’ as Gide: his attitude toward values is 
one of indifference not of reform. As a philosophical ideal M. 
Cremieux has been able to find analogies for it in the Stoic ataraxis 
and the Christian renunciation. But it is an error to press these 
comparisons too far. What Proust’s ideal has in common with Latin 
mysticism, for example, is only its intensity, detachment and ab- 
stention; neither its motives nor its objects are the same. For Proust 
his objects are immured in his own sensibility, the knowledge of 
them is an adequate end — “the supreme truth in life is in art” 
(p. 255). 

A further difficulty is that the solution proposed by Proust is 
possible of acceptance only to those few who are specially endowed 
and trained for artistic creation. Reflecting on that “‘extra-tem- 
poral delight” caused by the taste of the madeleine, he asks himself: 
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Was this the happiness suggested by the little phrase of the Sonata, which Swann 
was deceived into identifying with the pleasure of love and was not endowed to find 
in artistic creation . . . having died like so many others, before the truth, meant 
for them, had been revealed? (p. 224). 


He is forced to conclude that even if the phrase had symbolized an 
appeal to Swann it would have done him no good, since it would 
not have created the force which would have made of him a 
writer. 

Finally, even for the fortunate artist himself, the happiness of 
creation appears to be brief, relative, and unenduring. It would 
seem as if it owed most of its quality to the relief and escape which 
it affords, for the period of its duration, from the unhappiness of 
actual existence. “Our passions shape our books, repose writes 
them in the intervals” (p. 261). At best the happiness which comes 
through the act of creation seems like a brief and transitory respite 
from the vicissitudes of Time. Toward the end a remarkable and 
unexpected confession shatters whatever hope has been built up in 
the dependability of art as a technique of salvation. The narrator 
has just missed having a serious accident descending the stairs in a 
friend’s house. The shock has resulted in a temporary loss of mem- 
ory and thought, a complete apathy of his powers, which has been 
like a prelude to death. 


Since the day on the staircase, nothing in the world, no happiness, whether it 
came from friendships, from the progress of my work or from hope of fame, reached 
me except as pale sunlight that had lost its power to warm me, to give me life or any 
desire whatever and yet was too brilliant in its paleness for my weary eyes which 
closed as I turned toward the wall (p. 426). 


The purpose of dwelling on these defects and contradictions in 
Proust’s exposition has not been to disparage in the least degree the 
absolute merits of his work as a work of art. It is disappointing, of 
course, to find that his ideas of life and art taken as a whole do not 
coalesce into a unified and positive system of thought. But it is now 
pretty generally recognized that it is too much to expect of an 
artist in our time that he shall construct an adequate system, that 
he shall operate on any more universal set of ideas than is necessary 
for the expression of his personal vision. The mistake that we 
should guard against making about Proust is the very easy one of 
taking him for the prophet he is not. The rewards of reading his 
work lie neither in prophecy nor consolation but, in his own words, 
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in the revelation, through literary means, “‘of the qualitative dif- 
ference there is in the way in which we look at the world”’ (p. 247). 
The view of literature taken by Proust, which is first and last 
the subjective view, is the narrower of the two possible views that 
may be taken, but as it seems to be the only one which writers in 
our time are capable of adopting with sincerity we must judge his 
work according to its own standards. It will then be recognized 
that its force and beauty derive from nothing else but the absolute- 
ness with which Proust has adhered to these standards, from the 
intensity and completeness with which he has worked out his 
limited personal vision within the conditions of his perspective. 


WILLIAM Troy 


Some Recent Proustiana 


No French novelist since Stendhal has been so much written about 
as Marcel Proust: the Proustian cult has spread even to countries 
which have not had the advantage of reading 4 la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu in their own language, and what was in 1920 a mere 
chapelle littéraire has now grown to the proportions of a pilgrimage 
shrine. As is usual with the flood of books that invariably follows 
the sudden appearance of a new and powerful literary figure in 
Paris, the first writings devoted to Proust formed a curious mixture 
of serious critical essays and vague personal recollections. Everyone 
who had ever met him in some fashionable drawing room or had 
received a letter from his hand hastened to set down his impressions 
pour servir & la biographie de Marcel Proust. But as one looks back 
on those numerous ¢émoignages, articles of homage, and volumes of 
unpublished letters, one must not forget that at the same time 
Crémieux, Fernandez, Curtius, and others were inaugurating the 
work of critical exegesis with a number of acute, if fragmentary, 
studies. And while his friends were pouring out all they knew of 
the man, there has appeared a generation of critics who can write 
of the work without becoming sentimental over their early school- 
days with “‘little Marcel.’’ Henceforth there is no excuse for dis- 
cussing Marcel Proust without having something to contribute to 
the study of the Temps Perdu. 
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The books which have come to swell the bibliographies within 
the last year sufficiently indicate this new trend in Proustian 
publications. The three outstanding recent books, each signed by a 
critic hitherto almost unknown, attempt to envisage the work as 
a whole, tracing its composition, extracting its philosophy, and 
analysing its psychological implications. Of these three students 
of Proust one is a philosopher, another a psychologist, and the third 
a literary critic, and each has tried to limit himself to his own 
province. The psychologist, despite an utter lack of the art of 
exposition, remains the most successful in the presentation of his 
thesis. Arnaud Dandieu’s Marcel Proust: sa Révélation Psycholo- 
gique (Oxford University Press and Firmin Didot, 1930) concerns 
itself almost wholly with Proust’s theory of the involuntary 
memory and the part it plays in the Temps Perdu and the Temps 
Retrouvé. The characteristic evocations of the past, considered as a 
peculiar type of metaphor, are treated as a lay equivalent of the 
mystical experience and identified as actions sacrées, or “ritual 
actions intended to put the faithful in communication with his 
god.” For a description of this experience, M. Dandieu quotes from 
Alfred Loisy’s Essai historique sur le Sacrifice: ““The action sacrée, 
which neither immediately nor experimentally apprehends its 
object, is supposed to work upon it invisibly by means of a simula- 
crum; this action is representative: it creates an image of what it 
would like to accomplish and then is convinced that it has accom- 
plished it through the image.” This, according to M. Dandieu, is 
precisely what Proust does in those famous ‘revelations’, early 
singled out as the most interesting passages in his work: the cup of 
tea (Swann), the towers of Martinville (id.), the odor of mould 
(Feunes Filles), the three trees (id., II), the hawthornes (id., II), the 
intermittences of the heart (Sodome et Gomorrhe, I), the uneven 
paving stones (Le Temps Retrouvé, 11), the spoon against the plate 
(id.), and the napkin (id.). 

In a significant passage of the Temps Retrouvé Proust himself 
points to this use of metaphor as the essence of the work of art, or 
at least of Sis work of art: “Truth will begin only . . . when, 
having identified a single quality common to two sensations, the 
writer extracts their essence by joining them together in a metaphor 
to remove them from the contingencies of time and links them 
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together by the intangible bond of words. Was not nature herself, 
from this point of view following the way of art, a beginning of art, 
she who often permitted me to recognize the beauty of a thing only 
long afterward in another, noon at Combray only in the sound of 
its bells, the mornings at Donciéres only in the hiccuping of our 
hot-water radiator? The connection may be only slightly interest- 
ing, the objects mediocre, the style bad, but so long as this has not 
been established, nothing has been accomplished.” 

After asserting this point and suggesting that a certain in- 
fantilism in Proust produced a natural inclination to confuse dream 
and reality, past and present, subject and object, M. Dandieu 
proceeds to outline what he calls the historic formation of the 
Proustian metaphor: the romantic concept of time, the influence of 
Ruskin, and the part played by music. These, however, are prob- 
lems that have been adequately treated before and to which this 
study contributes nothing new. 

But the analysis of the Proustian metaphor, conferring as it does 
a mystical value upon the work of art, leads to the problem of 
personality and Proust’s indirect manner of creating the individ- 
uality of his characters. In this phase of his study, M. Dandieu, 
utilizing suggestions made by Ramon Fernandez in his De la 
Personnalité (Sans Pareil, 1928), arrives at some very original 
conclusions. He calls traumatism any painful shock which looses 
within the narrator a new psychological phase: love, jealousy, 
passions of all sorts; and these shocks determine the fixation of the 
involuntary memory upon a given recollection, phenomenon which 
Stendhal called crystallization and which, to this theorist, contains 
the secret of the formation of the personality. In Marcel’s love for 
Gilberte and Albertine, as in Swann’s love for Odette, three stages 
can be defined: first the repetition of perceptions and creation of an 
atmosphere, then the traumatism and fixation, and finally the 
idealization of the past. The sensation or object about which the 
memory crystallizes is raised to the value of a fetish, giving form not 
only to the lover’s subjective desire but also to the loved one’s 
apparently objective reality. The only difference between the 
fetishist and the artist is that the former gives the fetish a concrete 
value whereas the latter (that is, Proust) uses it as a means toward 
recapturing the past. In the Temps Retrouvé M. Dandieu finds the 
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assertion that the work of art is at once the creator of the artist’s 
personality because it combines the various ‘revelations’ and 
forces him to recognize their value, and at the same time the key 
to the personality of others because it permits him to embody that 
personality in symbols. 

The last chapter of this volume is devoted to a very valuable, 
though absurdly technical, psycho-analysis of Proust’s “pro- 
gressive loss of the sense of reality,” in which he is described as 
schizoidic, or having lost all normal contact with reality and in its 
stead having created a new system of rapports by means of his 
fetishes and his actions sacrées. Described in simpler language, this 
slight mental derangement would be seen to be the very condition 
under which every great novelist creates characters and surrounds 
them with a world of their own; Proust is only a little further from 
the norm than Stendhal or Meredith or Henry James. Proust’s 
particular contact with reality lies in his evocation of the past by 
virtue of privileged moments, and his whole work through its 
confrontation and fusing of the past and the present is nothing 
but a long metaphor. 

M. Dandieu’s thesis is not merely ingenious; it is scrupulously 
developed; but his orderless composition and technical verbiage 
make it extremely difficult of access. If his work were rewritten by 
an accomplished literary critic it would be more likely to influence 
future criticism, — the man who undertakes that task, however, is 
to be profoundly pitied. Though Proust has, for the first time, been 
buried under a mass of psychological terminology, he is lucky in 
not having been subjected to the indignities which the great usually 
suffer at the hands of their Vienna-bred apologists. 

By contrast Pierre Abraham’s Proust (Rieder, 1930) is just a 
fluff of whipped cream after a heavy and indigestible dinner. 
Published in conjunction with sixty photographs illustrative of 
Proust’s work, and modestly entitled ‘‘the reader’s notebook,” 
these reflections represent a return to a modified form of impres- 
sionistic criticism. M. Abraham makes a number of striking ob- 
servations, indicating a departure from the viewpoint of the leaders 
of the Proustian cult who have been accused of saying about 
Proust’s work only what Proust wanted them to say about it. 

It has already been said that Pierre Abraham, hitherto known 
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for his work on Balzac and at present preparing a more general 
study of recent writers, is a literary critic. The main problem with 
which he is concerned in this essay is that of the classification of the 
Temps Perdu and its relation to other great works of French litera- 
ture; his method consists in reconstructing the processes of creation, 
on which Proust has given so many valuable indications in his last 
two volumes. His conclusion is that Proust, like his characters, 
wavered between the real and the fictitious, unable to choose be- 
tween the point of view of the writer of memoirs and that of the 
novelist. The Proustian character, partly imaginary and partly 
drawn from life, marks a compromise between the usual characters 
in novels and the real individuals who figure in memoirs, — both 
of which, once described, become definite entities and often rebel 
against their creator’s wishes. But the Proustian character, in- 
habiting a realm lying between reality and fiction, is a hybrid 
creature that remains malleable in the hands of its creator. Despite 
this extraordinary disposability of his characters, they occasionally 
get out of hand as fictional characters are wont to do and in turn 
influence him. All that was needed, then, to turn the annalist into 
a novelist was the influence of Anatole France and especially of 
Balzac. 

In studying the social aspect of the Temps Perdu, many writers 
have had occasion to compare Balzac and Proust. M. Abraham 
wisely avoids such a comparison in order to give his attention to 
the moments in Proust’s work when he was dominated by the idea 
of Balzac and the Balzacian technique. Through definite examples 
from the text, he shows that Proust’s preoccupation with the Bal- 
zacian ideal of the social novel, non-existant in Swann and hardly 
perceptible in the Feunes Filles, bursts forth in Guermantes and 
occupies the greater part of Sodome et Gomorrke only to diminish 
gradually in the later volumes. Starting with the individual, Proust 
thus passes to a picture of society and after putting the individual 
in contact with various experiences returns to concentrate upon 
psychological analysis and solitary reflection. Incidentally the 
tendencies represented in his work correspond to the curve of his 
own life. Especially significant to this commentator is the passage 
in the Prisonniére in which Marcel converses with Albertine on the 
novel. Having utilized and finally abandoned the influence of 
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Balzac, he looks about him, according to M. Abraham, for some 
other plausible theory of the novel. In the course of the conversation 
he dismisses d’Aurevilly, Hardy, Stendhal, and Dostoievsky and 
suddenly stops short with this declaration: “I am not a novelist; 
it is possible that creators may be tempted by certain forms of ae 
which they have not personally experienced. . . .” 

When Proust ceases to be a novelist he aeeaacaed again the 
domain of the annalist (mémoraliste) and the essayist. The name of 
Saint-Simon serves only to point a sharp contrast between him and 
his great admirer. Where Saint-Simon, and in this he resembles 
most writers of fiction, invariably presents his characters at the 
heroic moment of their life, Proust strives to divest his creatures of 
all heroism, to show them to us in the most banal circumstances of 
their existence. This device he shares with the Montaigne of the 
Essais and the Rousseau of the Confessions; the comparison M. 
Abraham establishes between the Temps Perdu and these two works 
is extremely fertile in suggestions. All three of these searchingly 
confessional books attempt to answer the same question: Who am 
I? If one forgets Montaigne’s preoccupation with the universal and 
Rousseau’s passion, one finds the same problems, the same method 
of observation, the same paradox of the anguished soul “who now 
flees knowledge to avoid suffering and again scrutinizes his suffering 
to increase the extent of his knowledge.” 

At this point the critic takes a step in which it is difficult to 
follow him. Interpreting the last two volumes too literally, he con- 
cludes that the Proustian novel is an intimate journal, a preface to 
creation rather than an independent creation. After years of 
intense effort, Proust arrives “at an end which is a point of de- 
parture.”’ Although Proust himself suggests this interpretation at 
the end of the Temps Retrouvé, he does not leave it without a corol- 
lary, for we are expected to recognize in the work announced at 
the end of the theory of creation the sixteen volumes we have just 
read. M. Abraham does not give full significance to the characteris- 
tic ‘revelations’ by which the past has been fused with the present 
and the work of art has escaped the contingencies of time. Even 
if Proust achieved only one universal verity of value merely as a 
theory of aesthetics, then his life is not a tragedy and he a martyr 
of an empty cause. Though he is unwilling to admit that Proust’s 
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ambitious attempt is successful, M. Abraham in defining the 
subject of the Temps Perdu as “the pursuit of literary creation” 
agrees essentially with M. Dandieu’s conclusion that ‘Proust is 
the first to have taken the game of writing altogether seriously.” 

To Mlle. Marie-Anne Cochet (L’4me Proustienne, Bruxelles, 
Colignon, 1929), however, Proust is occupied above all with a 
moral problem: that of the connection between genius and vice 
and the artist’s redemption through his work. At the foundation 
of her theory lies the identification, not wholly justified, between 
Vinteuil and his music on the one hand and the narrator and his 
projected book on the other. Mademoiselle Vinteuil and her friend 
were responsible for having brought on the death of the musician; 
long after his death they atone for their ‘crime’ by making his 
music known to the world. Likewise Marcel felt guilty of having 
‘assassinated’ his grandmother (who is also his mother; this 
identification, inadequately explained by Mlle. Cochet is cor- 
roborated in the contribution of Mme. de Noailles to the Revue de 
Paris, Feb. 15, 1931); and he must do penance in his work. That 
Proust connects the sadistic scene between Mademoiselle Vinteuil 
and her friend with the ultimate fame of Vinteuil in the relation of 
crime and retribution for that crime is indubitable. It is clear also 
that the narrator feels great remorse for his indifference to his 
grandmother, but Proust nowhere states that he will expiate that 
sin in his work. On the contrary, he expressly says: “My grand- 
mother whom, with such great indifference, I had seen suffer and 
die before my eyes, O may I, in expiation, when my work shall be 
finished, lie mortally wounded and suffer long hours abandoned by 
all, before dying.’ Here it is evident that his work, if it is to be 
expiation at all, is not sufficient; rather, the ever selfish Marcel 
is willing to endure anything if only he can finish his work first. 
Another objection to Mlle. Cochet’s theory is that in the case of 
Vinteuil it is the artist who is sinned against whereas in the case of 
the narrator the artist is the offender; hence the expression ‘“‘re- 
demption through the work of art” is used with a double meaning. 

The obvious similarity between the relation of Mademoiselle 
Vinteuil and her friend and the Charlus-Morel relation is significant 
in that it is precisely these four individuals who finally bring to 
light Vinteuil’s lost musical compositions. Proust, who must have 
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recognized that the discovery might quite as well have been effected 
by four disinterested persons, does not insist upon this circumstance 
beyond a single mention of it. Moreover, if Proust had very 
seriously held to any such thesis emphasizing the relation between 
genius and vice, he might well have been expected to make more 
use of Charlus and of Saint-Loup in this connection. The theme of 
the work of art as a retribution for the sins of the artist is present 
in the Temps Perdu; it is not by any means its major theme. Mlle. 
Cochet, led astray by several passages in that work, has indulged 
in a serious bit of misinterpretation, only aggravated by the absurd 
title she has given her book. Incidentally, Edmund Wilson (4xel’s 
Castle, Scribner, 1931) has more recently touched upon the same 
point but without exaggerating its importance. 

The publication of Marcel Proust’s letters still continues apace: 
those to Robert de Montesquiou in the first volume of the Cor- 
respondance Générale (Plon, 1930) and those to the Comtesse de 
Noailles (published in the February J//ustration and in the Revue de 
Paris, Feb. 15, 1931) reveal only a fawning, excessively urbane 
coureur de salons, hypersensitive and over-exacting in friendship, 
ever ready to smother his friends with cloying flattery and to 
quibble for pages about imaginary lapses in affection. Those to 
Bernard Grasset, René Blum and Louis Brun (Kra, 1930), on the 
other hand, reveal a writer, sure of his power and desirous of seeing 
it recognized by the world, rather brutally crushing every impedi- 
ment to the publication of his precious manuscript before his death. 
More of his correspondence is announced to appear, together with a 
bibliography brought up to date, in the sixth Cahier Marcel.Proust 
(N.R.F.). Too many of Proust’s letters have already been forced 
upon a public whose avidity for biographical details is beginning 
to reach its limit; only one out of every hundred sheds any light 
either on the composition of the Temps Perdu or on the writer’s 
attitude toward his work. If all the time devoted to the compilation 
of unnecessary bibliographies and the collection of impertinent 
letters were spent instead in reading and re-reading the sixteen or 
eighteen volumes on which Proust’s fame rests, we might now 
have reached some conclusions about that great body of work. 
Whatever may be the faults of the three essays discussed in this 
study, they together manifest the turn taken by recent Proustian 
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criticism toward a searching scrutiny of the text itself and an 


unravelling of its manifold implications. 
Justin O’Brien 


Business Aprirt, by Wallace Brett Donbam. (McGraw- 
Hill. 1931.) $2.50. 

Tue Nemesis of AMERICAN Business, by Stuart Chase. 
(Macmillan. 1931.) $2.00. 


As in the aesthetic, so also in the economic experience, self-con- 
sciousness takes either a healthy or a morbid turn. There come 
periods in the economic life of peoples, when all minds are elated 
with the impulse of creation: the conquest of the American frontier, 
the expansion of British foreign trade, the present industrial recon- 
struction of Russia. But there come other periods, coinciding with 
business depression, when sickness and despair are in the air. 
Thought feeds upon mind, while the vast, unplanned, and uncon- 
trolled, routine of the economic process forces its way to compre- 
hension, by means of the stomach and the pocketbook. 

We have been passing through such a phase, since those Autumn 
months, two years back, when the fiction of the new economic era 
crumbled at the impact of the business cycle. These two books, by 
Dean Donham and Mr. Chase, are symptoms of the times. On the 
whole, unfortunately, they remain little more than symptoms. 

Business Adrift makes a pretense of setting forth a new theory 
of economic foresight, applicable to the ills of the whole world’s 
economy during the next twenty years or so. In essence, Dean 
Donham proposes that if capitalism has run erratic courses thus 
far, then capitalism ought to be given more leeway and it will run 
straighter ones. To begin with, he would have the high American 
tariffs maintained, and even strengthened in any case where foreign 
competition threatens the stability of any large native producing 
group. Furthermore, he seems to suggest some form of restraint 
over the volume and direction of the American export trade. A 
theory of national self-sufficiency, of the largest scope, is advanced: 
so far as practicable, all the currents of real income must arise 
within and remain within. The greatest difficulty to the exercise of 
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foresight, it is implied, lies in our foreign relations: the overflow of 
goods abroad, or the inundation of the native markets with outside 
products. But not only the United States is to strive for economic 
autonomy. More generally, Dean Donham advises that the world 
be divided into several such independent economic systems: 
Western Europe, Russia, Asia, and so forth, as political circum- 
stances and the location of raw materials permit. 

The economic movements of the world, Dean Donham affirms, 
are too various, too complex, and too delicate to be handled in any 
other way than by being isolated into such territorial groupings. 
But how, it may be asked, will each independent unit manipulate 
its own unstable rearings and plungings, arising from technological 
change, competition, over-expansion, misjudgment of the market 
and the like? For the United States, at least, the answer is simple 
and explicit. We are to be delivered into the hands of Big Business 
entire, by modifying the Sherman Anti-Trust Acts. Not that cen- 
tralized monopolies are not held to be dangerous to the spirit of 
democracy; but private enterprise must be given more freedom to 
combine, codperate, hold down production, and allot quotas. 

As for unemployment, we are informed, the remedy is not 
insurance or charity but work. Here more than epigram is intended. 
What is meant is that a stagger system of public construction works 
should be planned in advance, cutting away some of the peak 
during booms, and taking up some of the slack during slumps. 
Aside from this, government is left two simple functions: policeman 
and umpire, on the one hand, and co-worker of nationalistic high 
capitalism, on the other. 

Considered as social philosophy Business Adrift looks forward to 
some prospect of industrial feudalism, which shall have the ad- 
vantage of establishing stability in all economic relations. Control 
will arise from foresight, not through God’s invisible hand, shown in 
competition and free trade, but through the enlightened self- 
interest of major industrialists, merchants, and bankers. Capitalism 
will conquer its own bad habits, so to speak, through the actions of 
swarms of graduates of the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

On the intellectual side, Business Adrift is the apotheosis of the 
ideas commonly associated with Herbert Hoover and Owen Young. 
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Dean Donham’s speculations, however, have a special significance: 
they seem to reveal a loss of nerve on the part of our economic 
rulers. The old arrogance and the self-assurance are gone; but the 
assumptions remain: Give us more power, and at least we will be 
able to feed and clothe you regularly. 


Among a certain type of intellectuals, Mr. Chase has a great 
reputation as an economist. It is easy to tell why, reading through 
the essays that comprise The Nemesis of American Business. He 
writes brightly and with fervor; he covers the ‘dismal science’ with 
all the high colors of melodramatic journalism. But Mr. Chase is 
more than a nervous prose style; he is an ecstatic state of mind. 

He represents a type of high emotional tension. At one pole, he is 
revolted by mechanical industrial civilization. He dreams a New 
England idyll, his visions return to primitive Mexican simplicity. 
He paints, with quick brush touches, a back-to-nature and a back- 
to-the-soil movement. He conveys to his readers, in apt phrases, all 
the disgust and fright that city life arouses in his own emotions. 
At the other pole, however, Mr. Chase is fascinated by the marvels 
of modern technology. The engineer, as he views him, is the 
highest embodiment of intellectual and moral development. In the 
industrial technician and scientist is seen a wise man of the tribe, 
a promised leader, a Messiah, who if he were not bound by un- 
scrupulous business men, would inevitably lead us all to salvation. 

Mr. Chase does not reckon much with the social structure and 
process of capitalism. He never suggests that our afflictions may 
arise from the functionings of the business enterprise, the operations 
of the wage system, or the impulses of the profit motif. Instead, 
James Watt was all to blame, because he invented the steam-engine. 
It was the machine, breaking into the peace of the handicraft 
economy, which ushered in poverty, squalid crowded cities, long 
working hours, and economic insecurity. At the same time, if we 
have enough faith in the engineer, he will remedy his own creation, 
and transform it into an instrument of social liberation. 

It is difficult to give any consistent rendering of Mr. Chase’s 
ideas, for the emotions succeed one another in a rapid, shifting, and 
often self-contradicting array. At one moment, we are chilled with 
the terrors of technological unemployment. A few moments later, 
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we thrill to the miracle of some new factory, a prodigy of engi- 
neering, which dispenses with workers and salesmen almost com- 
pletely. But it may be unfair to Mr. Chase to seek for any intel- 
lectual system in his writings. On the whole, they are not a reasoned 
critique; they are the vigorous reactions of a humane intelligence to 
the uncouthness and harshness of industrialism. 

Not by broad sweeps, but by small touches would Mr. Chase 
remold the world closer to his heart’s desire. His previous works 
have sought to strengthen us against the wiles of advertisers, and 
to awaken us to the amount of waste entailed in handing the guidance 
of the production to business men. In the present collection of essays, 
the projects are even more modest. In summary, they areas follows: 

1. To establish more sidewalk cafés in our metropolitan centers. 

2. Tobe less free and easy about littering subway and street with 
discarded newspapers. 

3. To beware the dangers of city life: such as exploding gas 
mains, strikes on the part of food handlers and deliverers, garbage 
washed up along the beaches of the Atlantic coast-line, and so forth. 

4. To set fire, now and then, to abandoned shacks, cabins, tents, 
and other eyesores. 

To conclude, both Business Adrift and The Nemesis of American 
Business avoid any significant analysis of our economic planlessness. 
Neither Dean Donham nor Mr. Chase delve for the social roots 
that lie beneath the inability of industrial capitalism to regularize 
the income of wage-earning groups. Neither of them poses the 
possibility of any thorough-going readjustments. Dean Donham’s 
formula is more nationalism and more big business. Mr. Chase’s 
solution is not even intellectual. It is a naive emotional faith, 
bifurcated between man in the state of nature and man in the 
function of engineer. 

That these books should have made such a wide appeal, indicates 
the temper of the times. Abruptly awakened from the dream that 
poverty and insecurity had been banished from the world, we have 
become acutely aware of every spasm and jerk within the economic 
process. And like men suddenly conscious of possessing digestive 
systems, or of making certain muscular adjustments to stand erect, 


we torment ourselves by reading up on our ailments. 
ArTHUR WuBNIG 
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Reason AnD Nature, 4y Morris R. Coben. (Harcourt, 
Brace. 1931.) $4.00. 


For the benefit of those eager critics whose business it is to discover 
the weekly or bi-weekly book of the century among current publi- 
cations and to proclaim its revolutionary import to an expectant 
world Mr. Cohen, with characteristic foresight, has included in his 
preface a summary of his own position which is genuinely revealing. 
“The author seems out of touch with everything modern and use- 
ful, and yet makes no whole-hearted plea for the old. He believes in 
chance and spontaneity in physics and law and mechanism in life. 
He has no respect for experience, induction, the dynamic, evolution, 
progress, behaviourism and psychoanalysis, and does not line up 
with either the orthodox or revolutionary party in politics, morals 
or religion, though he writes on these themes. He offers no practical 
message to the man engaged in the affairs of life, and seems to be 
satisfied with purely contemplative surveys of existence” (page 
Xili). 

Whether the full import of this philosophic attitude will be evi- 
dent to those searchers for novelty to whom it is ironically directed 
may perhaps be doubted. But it will not escape the more discerning. 
Some years ago in his presidential address to the American Philo- 
sophical Association Mr. Hocking remarked that “moderation has 
no philosophical standing.” If that statement, dreadfully true at the 
time of its utterance, has ceased in some measure to describe the 
current of contemporary speculation Mr. Cohen is among those 
chiefly responsible. It is the central thesis of Reason and Nature 
that reason is abstract, selective, analytic, that its function is to 
discriminate the relevant from the irrelevant in any field of in- 
quiry and to enlighten experience by means of such discrimination. 
To be in this sense rational about the problems of philosophy is to 
make distinctions where distinctions have not usually been made 
and to reject all those extremes to unqualified affirmation and nega- 
tion which constitute the stock in trade of half-analysed and all- 
inclusive systems of metaphysics. The result is a balanced, criti- 
cally disciplined judgment on the more exciting gospels of the day 
whose import is aptly summarized in the quotation cited. Yet this 
aloofness from speculative extremes is by no means a mere avoid- 
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ance of any positive standpoint. Mr. Cohen has, I believe, a sounder 
and more fruitful knowledge of scientific aims and methods than 
any other American philosopher of his generation. It is on the firm 
foundation of good sense and clear, careful thinking as there mani- 
fest that the rationalism of this philosophy is built. A sure grasp of 
central, basic facts has enabled the author to eliminate unbalanced 
eccentricity from his theory. And that in itself is novelty of a sort, 
and of a very welcome sort. 

Mr. Cohen is a rational rationalist. The qualifying adjective is of 
supreme importance. In some fashion or other we are nearly all 
rationalists now. The intellectual styles have changed, as they 
always do, and the reigning pragmatism and empiricism of the last 
decade are now, of course, the target for all the bright young men 
who must in this fashion display their originality. If Reason and 
Nature were just another instance of this recurrent swing of the 
pendulum its merit, though in its own kind outstanding, would 
hardly be distinctive. The unique distinction of this book lies in its 
application of rational discrimination to its own rationalism, in so 
stating the case for reason as to include within itself the limitations 
and qualifications under which its thesis is literally and permanently 
true. Thus it is that Mr. Cohen’s book, while it undoubtedly will 
accelerate the reaction against empiricism, will outlast that trend. 
Its enduring merit lies not in its fashionable rationalism but in its 
effective rationality. 

Since this qualified or critical rationalism constitutes so plainly 
the central contribution of Reason and Nature, 1 propose to make 
it central here. Three instances will serve. (a) No one has more 
forcibly insisted upon the abstractness of reason than does Mr. 
Cohen. Our sciences deal, and of right ought to deal, with ideal 
objects. ““Every abstract or universal law asserts what would 
happen if only certain conditions prevailed and everything else re- 
mained indifferent” (page 105). Yet the abstract is never to be 
conceived as in or by itself the whole truth about the actual world. 
Contingency is equally fundamental and is essential to the very 
situation which makes abstraction possible. ““The freezing of water 
depends on temperature and pressure, and nothing else is relevant. 
To hold seriously to the popular dictum that everything is con- 
nected with everything else would make the scientific search for 
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determinate connection meaningless” (page 151). The recognition 
of this fact, which is the beginning of wisdom in the philosophy of 
science, guarantees the relevance of reason precisely because it 
limits its scope to those features of a situation which actually are 
relevant and makes no claim to be all-inclusive. 

(b) Perhaps the most vehement paragraphs in the book are those 
in which Mr. Cohen derides the apostles of ‘induction’ and insists 
on the need of anticipation and selection in the discovery of relevant 
instances. Yet in emphasizing this formal aspect of facts he is not 
deluded by the curious current view that form, in independence of 
subject-matter, can constitute an effective science of the natural or 
social world. The disciples of ‘methodology’ will do well to ponder 
the comment on “those romantic souls who cherish the persistent 
illusion that by some new trick of method the social sciences can 
readily be put on a par with the physical sciences with regard to 
definiteness and universal demonstrability. The maximum logical 
accuracy can be attained only by recognizing the exact degree of 
probability that our subject-matter will allow” (page 350). His 
whole discussion of the social sciences is pervaded by this wise and 
restraining sense of the limjtations within which abstract laws can 
be applied to complex phenomena as e.g. in the “‘intractability of 
human materials” to legal rules. If the new rationalism remains 
thus critical of its own pretensions it will survive the vagaries of its 
more excitable protagonists. 

(c) The question of the ‘applicability’ of formal truths and in 
particular of the truths of mathematics is very nearly as old as 
philosophy itself. In his claim that a ‘purely formal science’ can 
exist Mr. Cohen seems to me wholly right. But equally right and far 
less ‘rationalistic’ is the dictum that “the most formal propositions 
are those which apply to all kinds of entities, and reference to such 
possible application is essential to their meaning” (page 196). 
That a science can be both formal and applicable is exactly what 
has needed to be said in this controversy for a very long time. It is 
the peculiarity of Mr. Cohen’s method that it enables him to say 
such obviously sensible things and still remain a philosopher. 

For the rest, the constructive portions of the book are by all odds’ 
the most significant. The best possible commentary on “‘the rivals 
and substitutes for reason,” with which the earlier chapters are 
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concerned, is the effective exposition of the actual structure and 
pertinence of reason in the sciences. With this the major part of 
Reason and Nature is concerned. The chapter on the nature of 
mathematics, which no one else, surely, could have done so well, is 
the crushing answer to those caricatures of ‘abstract reason’ with 
which James and Schiller, for example, once made us familiar. The 
section on ‘creative imagination’, with its emphasis on the discov- 
ery, through reason, of relevant possibilities, is equally impressive. 
The truth is that the critics of ‘reason’ have not always known 
what they were talking about in their polemical excursions. In 
reaffirming the validity of abstractions through an analysis of their 
relevance to the various sciences, Mr. Cohen knows quite precisely 
what he is talking about and his conclusions here have a clarity and 
authority which are, I should say, decisive. 

If the author is at his best when he approaches philosophy 
through the sciences, he is less happy when he advances more bel- 
ligerently over the prostrate forms of his philosophical antagonists. 
Not that some, at least, were not ripe for slaughter, but rather that 
the relatively ephemeral heat of controversy tends at times to dis- 
turb the consideration of more genuine and abiding issues. When 
Mr. Cohen pursues the ‘communal ghosts’ of political theory 
through their somewhat ineffectual wanderings we feel that the 
ardor of the pursuit somewhat magnifies the importance of its 
objects. When the case for a restricted mechanism in biology is 
come at largely through a criticism of vitalistic arguments we are 
impressed rather with the oddity of vitalism than with the actual 
function of mechanism in biological description. And above all, 
when the essential relatedness of abstract and concrete, of form and 
fact, in the world we know is explained as a tension of opposites, a 
principle of polarity, we seem to have introduced into the harmo- 
nious and complementary connection of reason and experience an 
element of militant mutual antagonism proper rather to the rela- 
tion of rationalists and empiricists. Mr. Cohen realizes, of course, 
that the empirical element in the world is quite as ‘real’ as the ra- 
tional, but he is still too much annoyed with empiricists to appre- 
ciate quite whole-heartedly the positive function of experience. 

All this, however, is itself ephemeral criticism. The outstanding 
fact is that Mr. Cohen has done a philosophic job that badly needed 
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doing, that he has done it better than it had been done by anyone 
else and that the work in its main outlines has the earmarks of a 
permanent contribution. It will not need to be done again. And 
that, it seems to me, is the way in which progress in philosophy is 
achieved. 

Artuur E. Murpuy 


Fata Inrerview, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. (Harper. 


1931.) $2.00. 
Ten Poems, by Kathleen Tankersley Young. (Parnassus 
Press. 1930.) $2.25. 


In coupling these two volumes of poetry with a single review there 
is an advantage beyond that of mere convenience. They have a 
common subject — unsuccessful love, and a common angle — the 
feminine one; and the differences though great are such as to throw 
the poems into relief. There is, in the first place, the difference in 
reputation. Both known, both approved; still the two poets are not 
rivals. Miss Millay’s readers are the large public; and Miss Young’s 
the small, perhaps more exacting, world of the experimental 
magazine. It’s as if both poets had cards of entry, but cards issued 
by different houses and marked not-transferable. 

Miss Millay has the wider reach because she gives fluently what 
most everyone expects from poetry. She continues, like the English 
Romantics, to gather inspiration from the Renaissance and espe- 
cially from Shakespeare. But with her it is the Renaissance inter- 
preted by an impressionist; her poetry is built up on the ‘fine line’, 
the remembered and quoted, of that period. She has always shown 
a trend in that direction; but in the sonnets at the end of The Buck 
In The Snow, and now in this new sequence, she seems to have 
surrendered to the fascination without even having come to terms. 
The quality of emotion in Fatal Interview is itself of that day, and 
not typically of our own. The poet in fact makes a point of her sense 
of kinship: 

I think however that of all alive 


I only in the utter, ancient way 
Do suffer love; in me alone survive 
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The unregenerate passions of a day 
When treacherous queens, with death upon the tread, 
Heedless and wilful, took their knights to bed. 


Like the Renaissance sonneteer she writes love with a prominent 
capital and conceives it as something sent by destiny, transient to 
be sure, but independent of ‘conditions’. Thus she leaves out all 
the specifications; suppresses identities and particulars, the pecul- 
iar, the personal, the immediate. Moreover in the rendering of this 
generalized passion, in the description and the ornament, Miss 
Millay is again true to the Baroque with its involved but bold 
decoration. Each sonnet is a metaphor, more or less elaborate; and 
sometimes these are so extended and developed as to look like 
allegories. Except for a few sonnets towards the end of the poem, 
where things American and contemporary are recognizably called 
up, the imagery is romantic: a mixture of Classic, Mediaeval and 
Renaissance figures. It is, to be sure, with the exceptions noted, 
consistently archaic. Even where the reference has a modern 
equivalent, the antique cast is preferred. Thus the doctor deals in 
leeches and goes about in a robe; the prison is a dungeon with 
chains and other ancient machinery; the lover’s dream takes her, 
not to a Freudian landscape, but to Elysium. Here is an example 
of the Baroque atmosphere as she skilfully builds it up: 


Whereas at morning in a jeweled crown 

I bit my fingers and was hard to please, 

Having shook disaster till the fruit fell down 

I feel tonight more happy and at ease; 

Feet running in the corridors, men quick — 
Buckling their sword-belts bumping down the stair, 
Challenge, and rattling bridge-chain, and the click 
Of hooves on pavement — this will clear the air. 
Private this chamber as it has not been 

In many a month of muffled hours; almost, 
Lulled by the uproar, I could lie serene 

Until all’s won, until all’s lost, 

And the door’s opened and the issue shown, 

And I walk forth Hell’s mistress . . . or my own. 


The passage from Fatal Interview to the Ten Poems is really then 
a passage through time. Miss Young is faithful to the sensibility and 
style of expression which (not without hesitation) one calls modern. 
Love for her has passed; the cup is drained and she is left staring 
at the grounds. As she puts it: 
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Biting on bitter twigs, on leaves, 

Feeling but little: at times I forget 

How it was that I lost you, 

And forget to think how it was I might have kept you, 
At times it is just wind and dust 

In the narrow streets where we had walked. 


Retrospect, as everyone knows, is the modern angle on events and 
passions. The emotion which Miss Young undertakes to describe is, 
moreover, the reverse of that which I have attributed to Miss 
Millay and the sonneteers. It delights in, it depends on, the specific. 
It is indeed fairly attached to the place, the time, the mood, the 
weather, and the object. It is invoked by reminiscence and de- 
scribed — not by the metaphor but by the catalog — 

Flowers we have pulled in childhood, 

Grass we have slept upon, stones we have gathered 

To fling away again, the prayers said 

By a thin candlelight, running in the wind, 

Skating on bright pavements 

Where the pigeons fell, the swans we fed at nine, 

The ring is gone, I threw it in, 

Sunshine and snow above us, about us, and myself 

In the huge sandstorms set between mountains, 

The continent before us, the world is yours to conquer, 

Threads pulled from bright sweaters, snow birds 

Taking the crumb from the blue fingers . . 


— the catalog of shared experiences. The posturing of the older 
love poetry is likewise absent from Miss Young’s verse, and in its 
place is the low voice and the air of private confession. The general 
sense of what one is thus allowed to overhear is readily taken in. 
We understand that the poet alludes to life in Mexico and in 
northern cities and resorts; a life shared, presumably, by the person 
to whom the poem is addressed. She records at the same time the 
increasing sense of unreality in the things recalled. To this extent 
the meaning is clear; but the allusions are so intimate that the 
poem is always cryptic in detail. The verse has cadence but no 
discoverable pattern; and there is an effort for formal contrast in 
the alternation of long poems — rather like letters, full of the 
statistics of reminiscence, and matter-of-fact in movement — with 
short pieces in which the themes of rain, sleep, flowers, and the sea 
receive a kind of imaginative expansion. 

So that the two poets may not seem to have been sacrificed to a 
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comparison, we end by looking at them separately. As clever as 
any poet of the day, Miss Millay nevertheless suffers from her 
allegiance to the Renaissance. It isn’t that, with all the- derived 
atmosphere of her verse, the personal note is stifled. Her charac- 
teristic love of life, terror of death, and spirited expression are as 
much in Fatal Interview as in the earlier poems, and anyone could 
guess its author; but in trying to reach the given height and fill the 
given attitude she strains and stretches, and the characteristic 
gusto becomes bravura. It is not necessary to settle here, or even 
argue, the question of archaism in feeling, figure and language. 
Miss Millay obviously passes the felt mean in this matter. Like a 
Mediaeval décor by Reinhardt her poetry is pleasing, but pleasing 
as just that: a skilful décor. The unseemly glitter, the over-pictur- 
esqueness, the over-use of alliteration and showy three-syllable 
adjectives betray the imitation. Her poetry is the literary equiva- 
lent of Tudor City and the Harkness Quadrangle at Yale. She 
overdoes the romantic flourishes of the Renaissance as the imitative 
architect overdoes the romantic detail. Charmed by the gargoyles 
or the cluster of turrets on some original, he throws up, not a 
cluster but a forest of turrets; carves, not ten or twenty, but a 
hundred gargoyles. In the same way and from the same impulse 
Miss Millay multiplies the metaphors and inflates the feeling. 
Miss Young on the other hand tries for no given height and defers 
to no antique tradition of style. This independence offers her an 
initial advantage over the other poet. It doesn’t however make her 
the better poet in the end. She writes almost entirely from a heavy 
nostalgia; she admits too much insignificant physical detail; she 
strains for the odd impression (“The broken hedges were slow with 
rain.”); and she relies too much on those enfeebled adjectives: 
mad, bitter and brittle. The sum of these detailed objects doesn’t 
however make up the final objection to her poetry; which lies 
rather in the absence of quality, the lack of a distinction in music, 
language, tone. 
FREDERICK DuPEE 
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SevEN Types oF AmpBicuity, by William Empson. 
(Harcourt, Brace. 1931.) $3.00. 


By analysing grammatically a 1609 edition of the Shakespeare 
Sonnet “‘The expense of spirit in a waste of shame” and comparing 
the results with those obtained by a similar examination of the 
usual anthology version, Laura Riding and Robert Graves in- 
dicated ! that this Sonnet had lost many of its possible meanings by 
the ‘correction’ of its spelling and punctuation and the consequent 
changes in its atmosphere and grammatical implications. The 
peculiar and original punctuation of Mr. Cummings’ poems ‘pro- 
tects’ them, they conclude, against the narrow certainties of editors 
of the centuries to come, since it is impossible to grammaticize 
them away from the exact intentions of Mr. Cummings and have 
them mean anything at all. Evidently it is the Riding-Graves posi- 
tion that there is one precise idea or emotion which a poem is 
meant to communicate; that the grammar of the language in which 
it is expressed has the function of limiting and preserving it; that 
many meanings may be attached sometimes to this one idea; that 
in such an instance all these meanings belong to the original idea; 
that it would be changed and marred by eliminating some of them; 
and that grammatical analysis serves to indicate what some of 
these meanings may be, and helps to distinguish the original idea 
from one which may have been imposed upon it. “The effect of 
these emendations has been to restrict meaning to special interpre- 
tations of special words. Shakespeare’s punctuation allows the 
variety of meanings he actually intended.” 

Mr. Empson derives his method, he says, from this Riding- 
Graves analysis. But his object is somewhat different. He is more 
interested in multiplying meanings by analysis than in stressing 
the unified emotion of the poet. He accepts the variety of meanings 
into which a poem, a line or a word may be analysed not as reflec- 
tions of some one idea or central tension but as ambiguities which 
may be examined independently and which have their own forms. 
By an ambiguity he means “any consequence of language, how- 
ever slight, which adds some nuance to the direct statement of 


_ 1A Survey of Modernist Poetry. The chapter containing the analysis is called ““Wm. 
Shakespeare and E. E. Cummings: A Study in Original Punctuation and Spelling.” 
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prose.” And since the consequences of language which add nuances 
to direct prose statements (assuming for the sake of a counter-idea 
to ambiguity that direct prose statements with fixed ‘nuances’ are 
possible) may be, among others, psychological, social, historical, 
logical, or syntactical, Mr. Empson attempts to organize into sep- 
arate objective ‘forces’, which create in different ways specific 
constellation-forms of meaning, those word and thought combina- 
tions which tend to increase the complexity of assertions. He iso- 
lates seven forms which, though they are not entirely distinct from 
each other, may be individually defined. Their range covers indi- 
rections of statement which perhaps never before have been con- 
sidered systematically as ambiguities (metaphor, Dramatic Irony, 
rhythmical suggestion, sexual symbolism, even hypocrisy), though 
long ago some of them were described by John Locke in his chapter 
“On The Abuse of Words.” He arranges his types to represent 
stages of advancing logical disorder, and applies them to examples 
selected from the whole body of English poetry from Chaucer to 
T. S. Eliot. He discovers that certain of these forms of ambiguity 
appear with more sharpness in some periods than in others, and 
that an ambiguity which is typical of the style of Herbert, for in- 
stance, is present also in Crashaw’s, but in a different degree and 
mode of expression. 

It would be futile to quote here Mr. Empson’s definitions of each 
of his seven types, because without the analyses which illustrate 
their application they would convey little of the meaning intended 
by their author. For instance, since you could hardly foresee how 
ambiguity number Five would be exemplified by the quotation 
which immediately follows it, you would not understand it in the 
proper sense from the definition alone. 


An ambiguity of the fifth type occurs when the author is discovering his idea in the 
act of writing, or not holding it all in his mind at once, so that, for instance, there 
is a simile which applies to nothing exactly, but lies half-way between two things 
when the author is moving from one to the other. Shakespeare continually does it: 


Our Natures do pursue 
Like Rats that ravyn downe their proper Bane 
A thirsty evil, and when we drinke we die. 
We should normally accept the second line as a simile which mirrors 
perfectly the mutually interactive situation of evil and its pursuer; 
it gives in terms of an act.an image of the rather abstract idea in 
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which it is set, and the whole thing is cemented together by “and 
when we drinke we die.” Thus, with certain pervasive overtones, 
which I shall not attempt to describe because I believe they are 
different for each reader of the passage, the statement is received as 
a whole with one effect, which it would be useless for me to de- 
scribe because I believe it to be similar in most cases and best sug- 
gested by the language of the passage itself. That is to say, though 
the defined confusion would effect an ambiguity, I am not con- 
vinced that without special interpretation one could locate it here, 
nor that if this interpretation is refused there is any ambiguity here 
which need be or can be formulated. But Mr. Empson develops his 
position as follows: 

Evidently the first idea was that lust itself was the poison; but the word proper, 
introduced as meaning ‘suitable for rats’, but also having an irrelevant suggestion of 
‘right and natural’, and more exact memory of those (nowadays phosphorus) 
poisons which are designed to prevent rats from dying in the wainscot, produced 
the grander and less usual image, in which the eating of the poison corresponds to 
the Fall of Man, and it is drinking water, a healthful and natural human function, 


which it is intolerable to avoid, and which brings death. By reflection, then, proper 
bane becomes ambiguous, since it is now water as well as poison. 


I submit that this is a rather ingenious attribution of possible 
meanings, but that it is permitted only by a not very satisfactory 
interpretation. In fact the reason why Mr. Empson joined together 
the notions of a healthy function and death by poison only be- 
comes altogether clear in Chapter VII when he makes more open 
use of the Freudian conception of ‘ambivalence’, that charming 
interpretation-instrument of the psychoanalysts accepted by him 
quite without criticism, to combine ‘opposite’ ideas such as the 
savage and the divine, sex and mysticism, dung and god. 

It seems, then, that Mr. Empson’s excellent theory that there are 
specific, definable forms of poetic ambiguity, multiple-meaning 
structures fixed by the language used itself and involving no mys- 
tical assumptions, does not forbid important objections to the 
method of analysis by which he relates them to poems. Riding- 
Graves’ analysis showed merely that certain meanings were no 
longer grammatically possible with the corrected punctuation. Mr. 
Empson’s analysis, which seeks to attribute positive characteris- 
tics to poems, must show not only that his interpretations are 
possible but also reasonable. 
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An analysis of the various meanings surrounding a poem can 
order itself only by finding some unified emotion or idea within the 
poem to which the spreading variety may be attached and by which 
it may be corrected and restrained. If this is not done, the analysis 
will tend to introduce elements which belong to a whole universe of 
interpretations, and must result finally in scepticism with regard 
to all exact communication in poetry.” The fact that it is difficult to 
say when the regulative, unified meaning is ‘within’ the poem and 
when it is an interpretation does not avoid this necessity. It has 
always been recognized, or at least noted in passing, that a poem 
contains many more meanings than were put into it and many less 
than can be taken out. It is in the nature of things that when a unit 
is symbolized, the signs used, which are other than the unit itself, 
will suggest more than one unit. The words and images of a poem, 
or the colors of a painting, give rise to meanings of their own, some 
of which are concentric and subordinate to the entity which their 
sum represents while others are protruding and tangential, and 
may be referred with an easy show of reason to some alien entity or 
irrelevant principle. 

The psychoanalyst picks up a word or a dream-image somewhere 
along a tangent of meaning with the aim of returning to the curve 
of his patient’s mind. Sometimes he travels in the wrong direction 
and ends in the void or at a hypothetical circle of his own. . . . 
The analyst of poetry rides a rhythm or a figure of speech until he 
returns to a poem or the definition of a style; but behind him too, or 
before him if he faces about, there lies a chaos of unrelated mean- 
ings and personal figments. 

It is evident from our quotations that Mr. Empson is not always 
content with the analysis of grammatical ambiguities. “The diffi- 
culty arises because I am not using the word ‘ambiguity’ in a 
logical, but in a psychological sense.” Now very often it happens 
that there is no psychological ambiguity, the effect in the reader’s 
mind is direct and single, until logical and grammatical ambiguities 
are brought in to tease his reaction into an unstable condition; and 
when this has been done, when two or more possible meanings have 
been indicated as permissible by the syntax, then the psychological 
uncertainty is played up to establish not only the ambiguity but a 

2 The theory that poetry is mere self-expression is allied to this scepticism. 
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certain psychological interpretation of it, and this is in turn fastened 
to the poem as though it were implied by its grammar. There can 
be no valid objection to a broadening of our awareness of possibili- 
ties; and the fact that the English language does not always allow 
of exclusive grammatical construction necessitates the synchronous 
use of these two separate points of departure, the analytical and 
the interpretative. But if any limitation is to be established — if the 
critic, having once opened up an assertion by the use of syntactical 
analysis, is not to be allowed the full field of fantasy to play in — 
it must rest upon the necessity of his returning to the poem with 
those implications alone which are either coherent with some central 
interpretation, which may be judged by the reader as such, or 
offered by the plain language, and therefore entitled to the dignity 
of analytical certainty; for analysis, his psychology must be that 
of the normal usage of words in their contemporaneous and his- 
torical factual connections, the psychology implied by logic, not 
the psychology of myth and magical meaning which certain types 
of mind see as implicit in words. 

It follows that an ‘interpretation’ finds its limitation in some 
unity to which details however gathered are referred; while an 
‘analysis’ must be restricted to logical and reasonable derivations. 
Thus fenced, these processes can go on side by side without either 
leading the other astray. 

Instances of the confusion of method which results when gram- 
matical analysis is not restrained to the type of fact which is imme- 
diately related to grammatical meaning but is mingled with loose- 
end interpretations abound in Mr. Empson’s book and spoil his 
fine attempt. Here is one of the more subdued ‘analyses’: After 
quoting Hopkins’ Sonnet, “The Windhover to Christ our Lord,” 
he goes on to say: » 

I have nothing but some grammatical [italics mine] points to add to his [Mr. I. A. 
Richards’] analysis, and repeat it here merely because it is so good an example. 

Hopkins became a Jesuit, and burnt his early poems on entering the order; there 
may be some reference to this sacrifice in the fire of the Sonnet. Confronted suddenly 
with the active physical principle of the bird, he conceives it as the opposite of his 
patient spiritual renunciation; the statements of the poem appear to insist that his 
own life is superior, but he cannot decisively judge between them, and holds both 
with agony in his mind. My heart in hiding would seem to imply that the more 


dangerous life is that of the Windhover, but the last three lines insist it is 20 wonder 
that the life of renunciation should be the more /ovely. Buckle admits of two tenses 
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and two meanings; ‘they do buckle here’, or ‘come, and buckle yourself here’; 
buckle like a military belt, for the discipline of heroic action, and duckle like a bicycle 
wheel, ‘make useless, distorted, and incapable of its natural motion’. Here may mean 
‘in the case of the bird’, or ‘in the case of the Jesuit’; then ‘when you have become 
like the bird’, or ‘when you have become like the Jesuit’. Chevalier personifies either 
physical or spiritual activity; Christ riding to Jerusalem, or the cavalryman ready 
for the charge; Pegasus, or the Windhover. 


I fail to understand how Hopkins’ connection with the Jesuit 
order, which is nowhere referred to in the poem, can be a grammati- 
cal point. Of the obvious metaphorical meaning in the poem of 
“buckle’ as joining together the pressure-laden elements of the line 


Brute beauty and valour and act, oh air, pride, plume, here Buckle; 


into a sort of bending intensity suggested by the combination of 
three dictionary-meanings of the word $ into an epithet of supreme 
poetic appropriateness, he takes little account in his anxiety to 
further, by means of associations derived from biographical and 
imaginative sources, the notion of an opposition. Buckle does admit 
of two tenses, but that does not indicate that it admits of a Freudian 
opposition between heroic action and nerveless impotence. The 
Jesuit idea has nothing at all to do with the poem, whatever it may 
have had to do with Hopkins, and if the reader permits it to affect 
his reaction that is strictly the affair of his own interpretation and 
can receive no analytical support. 

I am stressing these objections because Mr. Empson, like many 
of us today, believes in the application of Reason to poetry and in 
the importance of meaning. But one must be careful about Reason 
too; it is not only Taste that may be bad. There are some directions 
of Reason, or rather of reasoning, that lead away from the best 
efforts of the mind: And I seem to be unable to prevent myself from 
connecting those comments about discipline and incapacity, and 
“the active physical principle of the bird” being “‘conceived as the 
opposite of his patient spiritual renunciation” to this statement near 
the outset: 

Wordsworth frankly had no inspiration other than his use, when a boy, of the 
mountains as a totem or father-substitute, and Byron only at the end of his life, in 

3 ‘To bend or bulge out’, ‘to fasten with a buckle’ and ‘to prepare for action’— 
Chambers’ Dictionary. Compare the remainder of the stanza: 


AND the fire that breaks from thee then, a billion 
Times told lovelier, more dangerous, oh my chevalier. 
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the first Cantos of Don Yuan in particular, escaped from the infantile incest-fixation 
upon his sister which was till then all he had got to say. As for Keats’ desire for 
death and his mother, it has become a byword among the learned. .. . 


One who adopts the Freudian explanation for use in matters 
outside the realm of psychopathology falls inevitably into these 
painted crevices of the brain. And by attending to the associations 
rather than the /aws involved in his own knowledge and sensibility, 
the analytical critic differs from the Impressionist only by an in- 
feriority of style; both attach their own histories to the poems before 
them, but what the Impressionist describes, the analyst divides. 
If either has on occasion produced something of critical value, it is 
because in a manner unrelated to his method he has hit upon certain 
principles which occupy a middle ground between readers and 
poems. 

Haro_p RosenBERG 


ScIENCE AND First Princip_es, dy FP. S. C. Northrop. 
(Macmillan. 1931.) $3.00. 


In this book, containing the Deems Lectures delivered at New 
York University, Professor Northrop has amplified the perplexing 
and amazingly naive speculations on science he had published in 
various technical periodicals during the past few years. His thesis 
has that mystifying grandeur sure to capture romantic imaginations, 
and the steps of the Forty-Second Street Library have already 
echoed heated discussions of its meaning. Unfortunately for the 
clarity of his position, the book, like the published articles, presents 
the central argument for the macroscopic atom in terms of the ideas 
of certain traditional schools. Questions of history thus intrude 
upon the argument; while at the same time the schematism of 
physical, mathematical, and functional theories of nature, which is 
employed to characterize specific theories in the history of science, 
does less than justice and much injury to the complexity and 
variety of the actual range of scientific speculation. 

Professor Northrop is a champion of the ‘physical’ theory of 
nature, and his book consists in part in adducing what he believes 
is evidence in its favor. But his central theme is the attempted 
demonstration of a ‘necessary’ consequence of the theory: the ex- 
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istence of a finite, eternal, spherical, physical, macroscopic atom, sur- 
rounding and ‘congesting’ the totality of microscopic atoms whose 
complicated métions produce the molar bodies of the universe. 

The physical theory of nature, according to Professor Northrop’s 
uncritical adaptation of Burnet’s work, was developed by the pre- 
Socratics when they noted that nature was a ‘stuff’ possessing 
“extensive characteristics’. But this stuff, Parmenides is supposed 
to have shown, is incompatible with the existence of change ‘if 
nothing else is assumed’; this stuff is ‘physical’, it is ‘being’, 
eternally the same. Change, however, also is an undeniable charac- 
ter of things, although a ‘something else’ must be introduced to 
save it. There must, in fact, be a plurality of kinetic microscopic 
atoms; and since the category of stuff indicates the respect in which 
the atoms are identical, the atoms can be distinguished from one 
another only in terms of their “unique relation to some common 
referent.” It is at this point that the macroscopic atom comes in. 
The referent for motion, according to Professor Northrop, cannot 
be space, since the theory of relativity makes space as well as time 
derivative from motion. It must be a physical somewhat, and why 
not a physical macroscopic atom surrounding and congesting all 
the little atoms? 

But undoubtedly the foundation for Professor Northrop’s belief 
in the physical macroscopic atom lies in the difficulties he thinks he 
has discovered in contemporary relativity theory, quantum me- 
chanics and biology. His analysis of relativity theory is typical. 
The general theory of relativity defines the geometry of a region 
in terms of the distribution of its matter. But since for Professor 
Northrop molar matter arises from random, variable motions of 
microscopic atoms, the metric in amy region, he believes, should be 
variable and non-uniform. Nevertheless, in astronomical distances 
we discover an approximate metrical uniformity. Moreover, astro- 
nomical distances cannot be measured by rigid rods, and we require 
non-variable geometric principles in terms of which measurement 
can be achieved. How explain the approximate Euclidean character 
of these principles? We are not surprised when Professor Northrop 
produces the macroscopic atom from his magician’s hat to perform 
the miracle. This macroscopic atom must of course be ‘physical’ 
in order that the metric be conditioned by matter; it must “con- 
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gest and surround all microscopic atoms,” to obtain the desired 
metrical homogeneity; it must be a simple substance, an atom, or 
else some other referent would be required to distinguish its parts; 
and it must be spherical, to distinguish its shape from the shapes 
of the congested atoms. And this role of maintaining uniform struc- 
ture, the macroscopic atom repeatedly plays. All ‘difficulties’ are 
promptly resolved with the bare motion of this stern guardian of 
cosmic law and order. The stationary states of the Bohr atom, 
the ‘wavicle’ theory of matter, the value of Planck’s constant, 
the continued existence of unstable ‘improbable’ organic com- 
pounds and living creatures, evolution and natural selection, the 
successes and ‘failures’ of the law of entropy, the rationality of man, 
the existence of truth and error, all these and many other deep 
problems are accounted for by the congestive inward pressure of 
the macroscopic atom! 

These are the themes of this daring and astonishing book. And 
perhaps the stunned reveiwer has performed his task in repeating 
them. However, in insights and happy aphorisms, reminiscent of 
Whitehead, the book is not lacking; and the obvious sincerity of the 
author deserves a more serious 4useinandersetzung. 

The outstanding merit of the book is in its insistence that the 
concepts of space and time are derivative and definable in terms of 
the motions of matter. Sanity, progress in knowledge of this world, 
depend upon recognizing the implications of this dictum, and in 
renouncing the attribution of generative efficacy to terms in dis- 
course and disembodied forms. Unfortunately, beyond this bare 
statement of the ‘primacy’ of motion, Professor Northrop does not 
show in any detail how the elaborate conceptual structure of science 
is to be defined in terms of the operations of matter. Indeed, this 
fundamental task of clarifying the meanings of ideas in terms of 
possible experimental procedure is repeatedly dismissed by him in 
cavalier fashion (e.g., p. 135), and we are invited instead to consider 
the vague ‘facts’ behind his first principles. 

Failure to clarify distinctions in terms of procedures, and a 
fatal tendency to hypostatize abstractions are the cardinal sins of 
this book. What the ‘physical’ denotes, in terms of which the 
uniform structural aspects of nature are to be defined—whether it 
is the concept of a substance, or whether it is a methodological dis- 
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tinction referring to certain selected characters employed in the 
science of physics, Professor Northrop never stops to make explicit. 
On occasions it is this second meaning of ‘physical’ that is used, 
when the entities of physical theory are defined in terms of extension 
and motion (e.g., pp. 88, 250). Indeed, there is often an explicit rec- 
ognition that the ‘physical’ means the determinate character, the 
invariable, serial structure of experience (p. 259), and not a ‘stuff’. 
But such an interpretation of ‘physical’ in terms of the procedure 
of the science of physics is repeatedly damned by him, so that else- 
where ‘physical’ denotes the ‘stuff’ out of which nature is made. 
Ambiguity thus pursues him. When the Greeks are said to have 
noted the immediate extensive characters of existence and made 
them the stuff of nature, does Professor Northrop mean that all 
the nooks of ‘nature’ are characterized by the obvious qualities 
of extension, hardness, resistance, noted in immediate experience? 
If so, why does he object to space-time being a relation between 
phenomenal events (p. 72)? And if not, has he not hypostatized 
the abstractions, bare extension and motion, into something sub- 
stantial out of which nature is made? 

If ‘stuff’ is defined in terms of the immediately noted traits, 
there is nothing incompatible between it and the existence of 
change, since indeed stuff so defined involves change, and there 
is no need for some ‘other referent’ for motion. Incompatibility 
arises because there is a surreptitious shift in the meaning of 
‘stuff’, so that it is defined to exclude change. And it is this shift 
that enables Professor Northrop to claim that nothing is further 
from the truth than that science limits itself to the observable. 
But whatever is unobservable functions, 72 the order of knowledge 
which is science, as a hypothesis to make continuous what is ob- 
servable, and the meaning of the unobservable is exhausted in the 
possibly observable. And when he asserts that “it is because of this 
that we can be certain of nature being different from what it ap- 
pears to be” (p. 6) the same shift occurs in the meaning of ‘nature’. 
Is ‘nature’ what confronts us in immediate experience, or is ‘na- 
ture’ the meaning, the proved connections between immediately 
apprehended appearances, or is ‘nature’ the totality of possible 
‘appearances’, or is ‘nature’ the totality of manifest and hidden 
conditions for all ‘appearances’? Evidently, in every sense here 
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noted nature is a/so different from what nature at any one time 
appears; only in some senses is nature altogether different; and in one 
sense of ‘nature’ it is true to say, contrary to Professor Northrop’s 
belief (pp. 15, 132), that a mathematical equation comes nearer 
to the nature of reality than does a ‘physical’ atom. 

When Professor Northrop declares that Parmenides has shown 
that ‘stuff? means permanence, the issue is, once more, whether 
the ‘permanence’ meant is of the same order of being as the ‘stuff’; 
in other words, whether permanence does not apply to invariable 
connections or meanings, rather than to changing variables. That 
it is, at most, of the relations between changing events and not of 
‘eternal’ atoms that permanence can be predicted, a careful 
examination of this book (to say nothing of the theories of science) 
amply proves. ‘Unless meanings and ideas remain fixed, we cannot 
think, and unless this fixity applies to nature in some . . . sense, 
thought cannot apply to nature” (p. 7). Surely ¢his dictum cannot 
be the ground for inferring that the ‘real causes’ of natural phe- 
nomena do not change their properties and are therefore ‘eternal’. 

It is this ambiguity in the meaning of ‘physical’ and ‘stuff’ 
that gives to the argument for the existence of a ‘referent’ for 
motion whatever specious value it may have. “‘In a kinetic atomic 
theory the category of stuff gives only the respect in which atoms 
are identical; it cannot prescribe the respect in which one atom is 
other than another” (p. 8). No indeed, if ‘stuff? means that com- 
mon character of all atoms. But as Professor Northrop later urges 
(p. 254), each atom is characterized by an immediate quality wholly 
its own. That quality, not reference to some common referent, 
would be adequate ground for distinguishing one atom from an- 
other. And if Professor Northrop distinguishes the macroscopic 
atom from the smaller atoms in terms of differences in shape (p. 
120), why cannot differences of shape distinguish the smaller atoms 
from one another? And if the macroscopic atom is a simple sub- 
stance not made up of parts (p. xi), how can the unique positions 
of the smaller atoms be fixed in terms of their distances from it? 

A subsidiary argument for the macroscopic atom is unbelievably 
crude. Motion involves a thing moving from where it is to where it 
is not. But if nature is nothing but the stuff which moves there is no 
‘where-it-is-not’, and motion is impossible (p. 8, also p. 94). 
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Hence the macroscopic atom. But it surely is not nature or stuff 
in its entirety that is said to move; and motion of a part of stuff may 
be referred to the rest, or to part of the rest, of stuff. 

The argument for this ‘physical’ referent involving relativity 
considerations turns out to be equally chimerical, while in his haste 
to unveil the macroscopic atom Professor Northrop leaves unsolved 
important methodological problems. He charges Einstein with fail- 
ure to define in physical terms how parts of matter are ‘prevented’ 
from moving off indefinitely and thus producing a finite universe 
(p. 99). The word ‘prevent’ is interesting and revealing; it is 
strongly metaphoric, and suggests an external obstacle. Now why 
must the ‘prevention’ come from outside the collection of micro- 
scopic atoms? Why is the aggregate motion of the kinetic atoms 
incapable of producing that kind of non-variable metric which we 
find in certain regions of matter? Why must the macroscopic atom 
be postulated to play the domineering father to the unruly micro- 
scopic boys? (see p. 147). The general theory of relativity affirms 
that the character of a metric is a function of the density of matter 
in a region, so that variation in the density implies heterogeneity 
in the metrics. But the theory does not affirm where such hetero- 
geneity should occur. If the metric is uniform over a region as a 
matter of fact, this state of affairs does not contradict the theory 
that with variation in the distribution of bodies the metrics would 
be variable. In other words, why cannot the approximate uniform- 
ity of the metric in stellar regions be explained in terms of the 
existing matter in that region? 

The interesting but very technical question, how to compute the 
values of the potential functions over a certain region in the in- 
variant relativity interval, if we must first know the distribution of 
inaccessible matter in that region, Professor Northrop really does 
not illuminate (p. 112). How does he know, antecedently to every 
measurement, that the metric is approximately uniform? The pos- 
tulation of the macroscopic atom does not help, since he must know 
what sort of atom to postulate in order to insure the uniformity. 
The approximative and self-corrective character of scientific 
method, by means of which we can pass to a variable metric through 
a series of modifications of our initial assumption of a uniform 
metric, is never hinted at. A bare reference to Silberstein’s satisfying 
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analysis, and to his needed warning not to hypostatize the relativity 
invariants, must be sufficient here. 

If indeed we turn to the canons of scientific method, what can 
be said for the macroscopic atom? Is it physics or bad poetry to 
affirm that the microscopic atoms are kept in order by being 
‘congested’? Are we in any way enlightened about the nature of 
organisms when we are told that this unique atom imposes from 
without organization upon living things (pp. 192, 197)? Does this 
atom explain why one rather than another unstable compound is 
maintained in existence, and would it not be ready to explain no 
matter what was maintained in existence (p. 202)? Is not the macro- 
scopic atom anything more than a mythical expression of the fact 
that structure may characterize a vast region; and that the struc- 
ture of a living thing involves explicit relations to the structure of 
its environment? And when Professor Northrop declares (p. 141) 
that microscopic atoms possess ‘inherent motion’ with respect to 
the macroscopic atom, can he produce a shred of evidence for his 
assertion? Or must this assertion, like so many others, be interpreted 
as a fanciful way of saying that all motion is absolute in the sense 
that whenever it occurs it is motion absolutely and nothing else? 

A detailed examination of all the highly questionable methods 
and often absurd assertions of this book would require a volume 
at least its equal in size. Its last chapter is devoted to making clear 
the nature of the psychic. Its locus is disclosed in bare, indetermi- 
nate, experienced quality. Consciousness is thus ubiquitous, and the 
immediate aspect of the macroscopic atom defines its divinity. 
The macroscopic unity of the whole of nature is another god, enjoy- 
ing its own immediately apprehended humor and pathos. It is not 
a difficult step to take, therefore, to find in the nature of these 
gods the bases for human goods and evils, and then to ‘derive’ 
the formal principles of ethics, poetry and social organization. 

There is one conclusion with which I am in thorough agreement: 
— “For what is more obvious than that natural man is a mixture 
of sense and nonsense” (p. 243). 

Ernest NacEL 
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